vY THE BEST COCOA ONLY 
D COCA ______ with tte 
Genuine Cocoa Flavour 
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ON THE CAM WITH A CAMERA 


THE LACE WORKERS OF 
FLANDERS. 


HIGHGATE MEMORIES. 
SAMUEL RUTHERFORD. 
WINNING THE LOST. 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH, ELY. 


AN UNATTAINED IDEAL, 
By Una L. Silberrad. 


And many Articles and Stories 
by the best writers. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
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No. Breakfast Table 
complete without 


-EPPS’s 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


-COGOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 





“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE.” 


—Lancet. 


COCOA 


Contains more nourishment than 
10 cups of any ordinary Cocoa, 
and ts absolulely free from 
Chemicals. 
In tins, 9d., 1/4 and 2/6 








The Oldest and Best. 


ADAMS’ cours 
trial ot its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending, it to all 
Repeat, 

Queen. 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 
: BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
, OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 


Goops : 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 








Seneieoune of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity. it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE 


p 





Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheuraatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Bmedley’e 
Chillie Paste, and if applied when the 


first symptoms appear one application will 
onal effect a complete ‘cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness, 
In 1/1}, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 
HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 











A SHINE You Could See inthe Dark 





BRITISH 
ALL THROUGH. 


Free trom Acid, OL! and ISH 
PRODUCES QUICKLY A LASTING BRILLIANGCY. 
Manufacturers :— 

The “MATCHLESS” Metal POLISH Co. Ltd. Liverpoe! 

























WE INVITE 
all who use « pen to 
inspect the New Home and 
Latest E xamples of the famous 






79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 


‘Branches : 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95A, Regent Street, 
W , LONDON ; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 







If you can’t call, write for catalogue. 


All handesuited. Prices from 


10s. 6d. 












‘SWAN Fountain Pen , 
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THE BEST LIFE POLICY 


Is obviously that which yields the largest sum when it becomes due, with 
the greatest convenience and advantage to its holder till that time. The 
Bonus Policies issued by 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
Life: Assurance Society, 


In which the Whole Profits ave divided among the Policyholders, 


Fully answer that description, in proof of which the results, both during 
their lifetime and at death, of practically every participating Policy issued 
during the last fifty years, are published in the Society's Prospectus. The 
results clearly show that the Society’s Policies are not only 


EXCEPTIONALLY PROFITABLE 


From the Life Assurance point of view, but also that, being of known 
Cash Value, they are Negotiable Documents always available for all purposes 
of Family and Business Security, and open 


Funds of Credit to their Holders 
At any time that suits their convenience. 











HEAD OFFIOE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 28 CORNHILL, £.0., & 5 WATERLOO PLAOH, 8.W 








MAKERS 
TO H.M. 
THE 
KING. 


MAKERS 
TO THE 
PEOPLE. 








‘TION, TAN 4 
wll: aceees the ‘SKIN Witag finan 
7 SMOOTHAWHITE 24" age 
ar h one = a 
| Delig! tfally ani yd ‘ 
me teeny 1/9, and 2/6 each. Sent ~ 


Chemists Sou Stores. j 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham, } 


Flannelette. 


S  Saotnens of this useful material for ander- 

1 the year round would buy the best 

English make, which can be obtained from all 

ing Drapers, they would avoid the risks they 

undoubtedly run with the inferior qualities of 
Flannelette. 














Economical because it Horrockses’ 
“takes SO little.” Flannelettes 
made by the manupachorers of of PS ne Longeloths, 





are the best and safest. 











**HORROCKSES” stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 
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THE BETTER WAY 


THE. SIMPLE LIFE 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d... 








THE SIMPLE LIFE 


. By the Author of 


THE BETTER WAY 


Popular Edition, 25th Thousand, Is. net. Also in cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ISBISTER & COMPANY, 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 





JEWEL PEN 


meengeoty can 
write easily and 


fluently by using 


the 
“JEWEL” FOUNTAIN PER. 
It is the Ideal of efficiency, 
combines all the latest improve- 
ments. Fitted with best quality 
14-ct. Gold Nib. 

Price Complete post paid, chased, 
5/- ; mounted and chased, 7/6. 
“CALTON"™ STYLO PEN, 3y-. 
Of Stationers or Sole Makers. 


Moa Fenchurch: Bh.. Lendoa. B.C. 


















Pont (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


Theljnrwalled 


One Lozenge a'ore reeves 
Sold everywhere T ns 14 d. each. 






RAMAN 

















_ See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, ete., by 
G. T. CONGREVE. Sixpence post free from 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, $.E. 























f AN IDEAL FOOD FOR THE INVALID AND DYSPEPTIC. *) 


Is a complete food, pancrea- 
9 tised, very palatable, and can be 

made in a minute with boiling 

iy water only. Whilst acceptable 
to all as a light nourishment, it 


is especially helpful to Invalids 
and the Aged. 

e@ The “Allenburys” DIET is 
a food for Aputts and is quite 
distinct from the well-known 
“Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, etc. A large sample posted for three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. s 

















STEPHENSON’S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM 


Gives an easy, quick, and lustrous 
polish to the furniture. 


Does not stick or finger mark. 


MADE BY 


Stephenson Bros., Ltd, BRADFORD. 
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Peeps into 





Nature’s . 





Ways... »« 


John J. Ward 


Author of “ Minute - The “Teeth” of a fresh-water Snail, 
Marvels of Nature.” ee sia Sreanritc 








lilustrated by upwards of 150 Photographs and Photc-Micrographs taken by (he Author. 
Small pcan Svo, gilt top, 7s. Ed. 





“‘ A book that deserves a place in the library of every amateur of Nature’s ways, and hated 


will be so versed in them that some of Mr. Ward’s peeps will not show something new.’ 
Academy. 


“A book which should reap great popularity among lovers of Nature and all who desire to 
become better acquainted with her. . The book is full of delight and its value is greatly enhanced 
by the illustrations.”"—Morning Post. 


** Interesting information, not everywhere accessible, is given in a chatty pleasant manner.”’ 
Field. 


“‘T have met no more entrancing book for a lover of insects and other marvels of microscopic 
research. Mr. Ward has a gift of simplifying things and a most pleasant method of imparting 


information. I can pay him no greater compliment than to say that his present volume sur- 
passes even his ‘“‘ Minute Marvels of Nature ”’ in interest.”,—To-Day. 


“Mr. Ward’s volume is admirably calculated to give a zest to the study of natural history. 
A large portion of this volume is devoted to phases of nature which may be otndiad with the 
unaided sight.’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


“‘ The book should be read with both profit and ; leasure by all classes of general readers in 
search of scientific knowledge.’”’—Scotsman. 

“ The volume throughout is most interesting and instructive—the contents being thoroughly 
reliable and up to date. The work of the publishers is all that can be desired.’””"—Dundee Courier. 


“The volume is well illustrated and well written, and combines exactness with unflagging 
interest and a bright style.”—The King. 


“A perfect mine of information about inhabitants of the insect world that are capable of 
simulating the appearance of leaves, twigs, etc.’”—Ladies’ Field. 








ISBISTER & COMPANY, 
1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C. 
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WHAT THE WORLD WAITED FOR. 


Stout persons of an older generation remember with a shudder the old-time 
so-called remedies for obesity, the nerve-racking, drugging, semi-starvation, debilitat- 
ing methods which robbed the subject of health and strength and energy whilst 
bringing down weight, destroying muscular as well as adipose tissue. They will 
also remember how, when the constitution was not grievously injured by these 
dangerous processes of decreasing the bodily bulk, the fat would always begin to 
redevelop as soon as rational meals were indulged in, from sheer necessity of recover- 
ing strength and preventing serious illness. Thanks to Antipon, one of the great 
medical discoveries of the age, those pernicious methods are justly discredited if 
not all but forgotten. Antipon relies on strength and vitality being maintained 
and increased while the superabundant fatty deposits are being absorbed and ejected 
from the system. Antipon, by its grand tonic properties, creates a thoroughly 
healthy appetite and promotes good digestion, and, as no foolish dietary restrictions 
are imposed, the subject is all the time being restrengthened by wholesome, blood- 
enriching food, so that on completing a course of Antipon treatment, simple, harm- 
less, pleasant and easy as it is, he or she is not only reduced to normal weight and 
graceful natural proportions, but is incomparably stronger and healthier, physically 
and mentally alert and energetic, and years younger in appearance and condition. 
Such is the great remedy that the world waited for since the dawn of the science 
of medicine. The success of Antipon as the standard remedy for the permanent 
cure of corpulence is indeed fully assured. Antipon acts from the very first stage. 
for within a day and a night of the first dose a reduction of 8 oz. to 3 lb. (according 
to individual conditions) is the result, followed by a certain steady, daily diminution 
until complete and lasting cure. The tendency to put on flesh unduly is destroyed, 
and the subject continues to eat heartily, sleeps better, works with zest, and enjoys 
healthy outdoor exercises with renewed delight. Breathing is once more normal 
because the vital organs are freed from the dangerous deposits of superfluous and 
diseased fatty matter. Antipon is a refreshing, wine-like liquid tonic containing 
1.0 vestige of any mineral or otherwise dangerous substance. It causes no discomfort 
ur inconvenience being neither laxative nor the opposite. We cannot conceive how 
it is that with such a perfect and economical treatment in existence so many stout 
people should continue to bear the distressing burden of extreme obesity. Everyone 
with a tendency to grow fat should try it without a moment’s delay. Antipon is 
sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, should any 
difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) post free, in plain package, direct 
from the Sole Manufacturers—The Antipon Company, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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BILLIARDS at HOME 















RiILEY’S 


COMBINED (Patented). 


TO PLACE ON 
instantly 
Will Fit any Size of T: 
Siz * Prices. 
' 4ft 4an by at din...... 
5ft 4in by 2ft lin. a5 


6ft 4in ~ Sft 4in. 
7ft 4in by 3ft 10in. 


SPECIAL QU. 

5tt 4in by 2ft lin 
Gt 4in by 3ft din. 
7ft 4in by 3ft lvin 


Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 
© sll kinds of Heme Billiards, Billiard « 


London Showrooms— 
147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
All Correspondence to Works and Head Offices— 


Accrington. 


BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES 


I id Mahogany, Dining Table T hree parts. 
1 t. eames dabon in for — Sia To those 
a room especial! liards this 


is highly recommended for a perfect 
of Size of Cc Or,in 13 Monthly 
Billiard Table. Dining Table. PRICES. ag ts 
4i at o 24s. 
4in bin o 26s. 6d. 
7ft 4in 7ft Sin fis 10 19 o = 6d. 
8ft din 8ft Sin o 





FRE E Full detailed Catalogue with Sibpsteations of of 
pm | iS Pasies | Tables, all kinds o small and full size Tables 


The RECORD BREAK in 1904 was 788 by Stevenson, 
and in 1905, 821 by Roberts, both on Riley's Tables. 


Ee. J. RILEY, Limited, 

















NURSE STADDEN, 20 
Gainsford Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W., writes : 


“*Some time back I sent 
for a sample of Dr Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, being at the time 
very much run down in 
health, and thought that I 








amount of lunacy work. 
Well now, I have much 
pleasure in saying that Dr 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the 
most stimulating and bene- 
ficial for all who are suffer- 
ing a and mental loss. 
I shall continue to speak 
most highly in its favour, 
for I have derived much 
benefit from its use." 


will hardly know the diffi- 
culty of tne goose quill and 
the other defunct forms of 
writing with steel pens 
and bad Fountain Pens. 


WATERMAN’S 


IDEAL *°PeNs 


have worked a silent revolu- 
tion at the desk, and are the 
fae of the present and the 




















‘Undoubted Purity and Stren '. Medical Magazine. 
‘In the front rank of really valuable foods.'— Lancet. 


Pegonres he e B5£Coc Dainty Sample 
omes an 

Hospitals of Con beengho to ture generations. 

Grea Britain. Address : any ress. From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for Presentation 


Dr Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London E.C Of Stationers, Jewellers etc. Illustrated Booklet 
Free, from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 


men GS DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. ceed Lane, London, k.C, New York: 173 Broadway. 






































would like to try it, for I SS 
think that most people will 

agree that a nurse's life is 

not all sunshine and roses, ‘The Rising 
especially in such cases as 

mine, where they do a great Generation 
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While the greatest care will be taken of MSS., the Editor will not hold himself responsible for accidental 


loss—this rule in the case of unsolicited articles is absolute. 


addressed envelope for reply. 


should be written plainly on the MS. itself. 


MSS. must be accompanied by stamped 
It is of the utmost importance that the name and address of the author 


All communications respecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed to G. F. NELSON, 
19 Lawrence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 8th of each Month. 








The Hand that Rocks the Cradle buys, the Soap. 





LET IT BE 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


For it has THREE UNRIVALLED MERITS: 
It is delightful in use. 
It protects from all infection. 


4d. a Tablet. 


It is absolutely pure. 


















|e Vill come some da, i y bana 
c ut many can’t ta oppor. 
tunity. You ‘hear ple say, “I’ve penny a chance to get on 
anyhow.”” They have, but they were ‘not fit to take the position. 
Are you? The chances of getting on in the overcrowded and poorly 
paid trades are small. _ You have a certainty of getting a good position 
in Electrical Engineering, Tramways, etc., etc., under our system. We 
have lifted thousands of people to good positions as Electricians. 
can do the same for you 
THERE IS ACERTAINTY IN OUR OFFER 
when we say we can train you by post direct to your home, at little cost. 
We are oven to prove it. A Post Card from you to-day gets the proof 
Our free book, “* How to Become an Electrical Engineer,” tells you what 
we can do for you, and proves what we have done for others. Your 
chance is right here. Take it, and investigate our talk, free of 
charge. We are rot new at this. We have n at it for years, 
and what we have done for others, we can do for you. 
Send us your Post Card to-day. 
Flectrical Engiuser Institute of Correspondence 
Instraction, 132 Norwich House, Southampton “ 


Street, Holborn, London. 


Everybody has a 
ms 











































BRAND’S | 
ESSENCE 
or BEEF 


Ask to see the “ KING.” Simplicity itself. British made. ) 
Cheapest and . Of all lronmongers, Stores and Furni h- 
ers. If any difficulty, cond some of Senker and 6,6 ‘lirect to 
e 


MENRY WALLWORK & Co. Ltd., MANCHESTER. 





MY KEY OF LIFE. 


By HELEN KELLER, B.A., Author of ‘‘ The Story of 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaus- 
tion from any cause. 


BRAND &CO., Ltd.. MAYFAIR, W. 






My Life.” With new Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This little book is certain to appeal to all who have read the 
marvellous blind girl’s autobiography—a story which has 
awakened the keenest interest not only in the United States and 
this country, but throughout Europe, 








Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen! Corner, London, E.C. 


Help for the Tempted 


By Amos R. Wells. 





By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 








Religion in Homespun 


“A manly, direct, outspoken testimony 
of the truth as it is in Jesus to make 
or to mould a life."—Weekly Life. 











With Introduction by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 





In Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d., 
or in paper covers, is. 6d. 
In Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON : 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ne. 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 








@OLD MEDAL AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., D.P.H. (Camb.), F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.L, F.LC., Professor 
of Chemistry in, and Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Medical Officer of Health for 
Dublin, City and County Analyst, says :— : 

“ This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons; and being 
rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-torming and other indispens- 
able elements of food. Although peculiarly adapted to the wants of the young, this Food may be used 
with advantage by persons of all ages.” 


Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. the En.press of Russia. 
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Samuel Rutherford 


ARDINAL MANNING, as a 
friend of his told me, delighted 
in Rutherford’s Letters. Mr. Spur- 
geon said they were“ the nearest 

thing to inspiration.’’ Richard Baxter,— 
“ hold off the Bible, such a book the world 
never saw.” What is it that leaves an 
aroma so fragrant to men of such differ- 
ent ages and such different schools ? The 
words of an English merchant of two 
hundred and fifty years ago explain the 
matter. ‘‘I came to Irvine,” he says, 
“and heard a well-favoured proper old 
man (David Dickson), and that man 
showed me all my heart. At St. Andrews 
a sweet majestic man (R. Blair) showed 
me the majesty of God. After him I 
heard a little fair man, and he showed me 
the loveliness of Christ.” That ‘ little 
fair man,’ was Rutherford, and the loveli- 
ness and love of Christ were the twin 
secrets of his power as a preacher and 
writer. 

A kindred spirit, Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
in his admirable Edition of the Letters, 
says that their author was born about 
1600, and in or near Nisbet. He had his 
schooling in Jedburgh, and went to College 

XXXIV. -36 


in Edinburgh. “ Like a fool,” are his 
own words, “ I suffered my sun to be high 
in heaven before I took the gate,” but he 
found it e’er he was sent to the place im- 
mortalised by his ministry—‘ Anworth 
by the Solway.” 

There men said of him,—‘ he is always 
praying, [and indeed he wrestled with 
God from three in the morning] always 
preaching, always visiting the sick, always 
catechising, always writing and studying.” 
So eager was he for the salvation of his 
flock that he could say “ I would lay my 
dearest joys in the gap between you and 
eternal destruction ;’’ and again “ your 
heaven would be two heavens to me:” 
‘‘my day thoughts and night thoughts 
are of you.” He could appeal to God,— 
‘““O my Lord judge if my ministry be not 
dear tome,’’ but, he adds characteristically, 
‘“* not by many degrees as dear as Christ.” 
Little wonder that, generations after, the 
heart of a man like Chalmers was drawn 
to Anworth. ‘We ascended the bank,” 
he says, “still known as Rutherford’s 
Walk ; then went further among the hills 
to Rutherford’s Witnesses,”—two high 
stones which mark the spot where he 
denounced the desecrators of the Lord’s 
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Day. ‘‘ There,” he said, “I wrestled 
with the Angel and prevailed: woods, 
trees, meadows, hills, are witnesses that 
I drew on a fair match between Christ 
and Anworth.” 

, It was during his quiet pastorate that 
he had a visit from a stranger, who as was 
thought, betrayed much ignorance in 
saying there were eleven commandments. 
Next morning he was heard praying with 
sych fervour that. the pastor begged him 
to preach. He did so, and took for his 
text ‘“‘ Arnew Commandment give I unto 
you that ye love one another.” The 
stranger, as everyone now knows, was 
Archbishop Ussher.’ It was a great sor- 
row, and a great sin surely, when Ruther- 
ford was driven from his parish, and 
banished to Aberdeen; but it was the 
smiting of the rock that made the waters 
gush forth, for the sentence of banishment 
led him to unbosom himself in his letters. 
One of his parishioners, Lady Kenmure, 
was a sister of the Marquis of Argyle, 
whose last sleep is depicted in the corridor 
of the Houses of Parliament. From 
several letters written to her we take the 
following: ‘‘ Howbeit Christ’s green 
cross newly laid on me is somewhat heavy, 
while I call to mind the many fair days 
sweet to my soul, and the many young 
ones in Christ plucked from the breast ; 
yet the Cross is accompanied with the 
kisses of a King, and with the hope to 
see Christ’s sky clear up again upon me 
and his poor kirk. What a sweet step 
were it up to my Father’s house, through 
ten deaths for the Chief among ten thous- 
and who has gotten all my love from me ! 
I purpose to obey the King who hath 
power of my body, and rebellion to Kings 
is unbeseeming to Christ’s miz.is‘ers.” 
He writes from Irvine, “on my journey 
to Christ’s palace in Aberdeen, Aug. 4th, 
1636. I verily think the chains of my 
Lord Jesus are overlaid with pure gold.” 
And then from Aberdeen to the Earl of 
Cassillis,—‘‘ Who hath more cause to 
boast in the Lord than such a sinner as I, 
feasted with the consolations of Christ, 
and allowed to lay his head in His bosom, 
my only sorrow that I cannot sound aloud 
the praises of Him who hath heard the 
sigh of the prisoner ?” 


Similarly to David Dickson, “ My Lord 
Jesus and I have kissed each other in 
Aberdeen, the house of my pilgrimage. 
I seek not an apple to play with, but a 
seal. Who can blame Christ for taking 
me with rlim in His chariot paved with 
love, through the water ?”’ And this to 
Mistress Brown,—‘if the comparison 
could stand, I would not exchange Christ 
for heaven itself. He hath left a dart 
and arrow of love in my soul, and it pain- 
eth me until He come and take it out.” 
Or as to Robert Douglas—‘“ Christ hath 
sealed my sufferings with joy unspeakable, 
I am confounded with His kindness to 
such a sinner. I know that Christ and I 
shall never be even, I shall die in His 
debt.” 

Like another and greater letter writer, 
whose best letters were also written in 
confinement, Rutherford was a prisoner 
at large. He too dwelt “ in his own hired 
house,” and though much umbrage was 
taken that many from many places 
flocked to see him, yet to that extent 
liberty was left. 

He was free at all events to sound the 
depths of the love of Christ. ‘I think,” 
he wrote, “that a soul could live eter- 
nally blessed on Christ’s love and feed 
on no other thing.” Then the privations 
he suffered gave him fresh insights into 
the grace of the Saviour. “‘ The sanctified 
cross is a fruitful tree, it bringeth forth 
many apples.” “ And for Christ’s cross the 
crown of all crosses (1.¢. to suffer for His 
name) I esteem it more than I can write 
or speak of.” But the tide turned, the 
King had to yield to the Covenant, and 
Rutherford was released froin the granite 
city and restored to his beloved Anworth. 
One of his letters thence was to Dr. 
Alexander Leighton, the saintly father 
of a saintly son, for who does not know 
Archbishop Leighton? “ The father, a 
minister and doctor of medicine in London, 
was thrown into Newgate.” Too ill to 
appear before the Star Chamber, he was 
condemned to be degraded as a minister, 
to have an.ear cut off, his nose slit, to be 
branded with a hot iron, to stand in the 
pillory, to be whipped and to pay a fine 
of a thousand pounds. As one reads the 
horrible sentence,—and it was carried out, 
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—one is ready to rub his eyes and wonder 
whether he is reading about Russia and 
Trepoff and Pobiedonotseff. But no, 
the event was in London, and the man who 
thanked God for the sentence was Eng- 
Jand’s Archbishop—Laud. Rutherford 
writes to Leighton, his much honoured 
prisoner of hope,—‘‘ when I consider how 
long your night hath 
been I think Christ hath 
a mind to put you in 
free graces’s debt, jbut 
your joy would be all 
the sweeter if public 
joy went with it, and 
England and Ireland be 
well swept chambers for 
Christ, for He hath 
opened our graves in 
Scotland.” This letter 
was written from St. 
Andrews, where at last, 
in 1639, Rutherford was 
persuaded to accept a 
Professorship. As I wan- 
dered about the courts 
and halls of St. Mary’s 
College, my thoughts 
flew back to the time 
when the flower of the 
Scotch nobility thronged 
this ancient University, 
and then to. this saint of 
God who lectured and 
preached in the city, and 
there by and bye was to 
find a grave. 

But first, a very dif- 
rent spot was to be his 
home. The later years 
of Charles I., when Pres- 
bytery prevailed, saw the convening 
of the famous Westminster Assembly. 
Ten Lords, twenty of the House of 
Commons, and a hundred and twenty-one 
ministers formed it. Its deliberations 
took several years, and for four of them 
Rutherford was a reluctant exile in the 
Capital. An honoured exile however, 
for once and again he preached before 
Parliament. It was in the old strain,— 
“Oh for eternity’s leisure to feast on a 
sight of His face, oh, for the long summer’s 
day of endless ages to stand before Him 
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Tombstone of Samuel Rutherford 


and enjoy Him! Oh time, oh sin remove ; 
oh fairest of days dawn!” Some of his 
work in the Assembly was hardly accepta- 
ble to the more prosaic Southern mind, 
how much more sweetness and light there 
would have been in the shorter catechisms, 
if such words as these had been embodied 
in it,—‘‘ What is the use of the doctrine 
of Conscience? Seeing 
we carry our judge 
within us in our breast, 
which we take either to 
heaven or hell, and can- 
not put off as we do our 
garments, we should fear 
to sin before our con- 
science. Can Satan force 
us to sin against our will ? 
No, he knocketh at the 
door without, but our will 
and lust openeth the door. 

Since nothing but God 
maketh us new creatures, 
is it vain to hear the 
word ? It is not vain for 
the seaman to wait on, 
though only God maketh 
tide and wind, nor for 
the husbandman to till 
and harrow though only 
God maketh corn to 
grow.” 

Besides the Assembly 
and his letters, books 
occupied our writer at 
this time, and one of 
them brought him into 
trouble again. This was 
the “‘ Lex Rex,” of which 
Mr. Gilmour gives a full 
account in his recent 
very able “ study,’ on our author. “To 
be a King and an absolute master,” 
says the “ Lex Rex,” are to me a contra- 
diction. A King is essentially a living 
law, an absolute man is a creature that 
they call a tyrant and unlawful King.” 
Well might his colleague Blair say when 
he saw the MS. “let it lie by you seven 
years: busy your pen in that which is 
more to edification, and it may be after- 
wards that you will judge it not expedient 
that it see the light.” It did see the light, 
Charles I. said it would scarcely get an 
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answer, nor did it until fifteen years after. 
The complacent Parliament of Charles II. 
caused it to be burned at the Cross of 
Edinburgh by the hands of the hangman. 
It was burnt at St. Andrews by order of 
Archbishop Sharp. Those were the days 
of the Restoration. Charles II. made 


your day arrive'I shall be where few Kings 
and great folk come.” 

In impotent rage Parliament voted 
that he should be removed from the Col- 
lege of which he was now Principal, on 
which Lord Burleigh, a modern Nicodemus 
we might call him, exclaimed “ ye have 





Samuel Rutherford 
From a painting by Robert Walker 


From The Life of ‘‘ Samuel Rutherford,” by Robert Gilmour, published by Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier 


promises to keep the Covenant, but he 
broke them ere the ink was dry. The 
“drunken Parliament’ undid in a few 
weeks the work of years. It not only 
reversed laws, it laid hands on law loving 
men, and summoned Rutherford to Edin- 
burgh. The messengers found him on 
his death bed. ‘Tell them,’ he said, 
“T have a summons already before a 
superior Judge andffjudicatory, and ere 


voted that honest man out of College, 
but ye cannot vote him out of heaven.” 
Some dared to say—‘‘ he will never win 
there.”” I wish I was as sure of heaven as 
he,”’ was the brave rejoinder,—‘‘ I should 
think myself happy to get a grip of his 
slieve to haul me in.” 

Away in the chamber of the dying man 
all was glory. ‘“‘ Mine eyes shall see my 
Redeemer, I shall see Him reign.” To 
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members of the Presbytery he said, 
“Christ is the chiefest of ten thousand 
thousands ; pray for Christ, preach for 
Christ, feed the flock for Christ ; do all for 
Christ.” 

To Robert Blair he said,—‘“‘ I shall live 
and adore Him, glory, glory to my Creator 
and Redeemer. Glory shines in Imman- 
uel’s Land.” Often amid weakness he 
exclaimed “ Oh for arms to embrace Him, 
oh for a well-tuned harp!’’ When some 
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used as the refrain of her beautiful verses, 
“Glory, glory dwelleth in Immanuel’s 
Land.” 

He was buried in the Churchyard of 
St. Regulus, and his tombstone tells in 
words of simple truth, how 


““ He did converse with things above 
Acquainted with Immanuel’s love.” 


What better subject could occupy any 
soul ? What higher course any heart ? 
This was the secret of the spell cast over 
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The Ruined Cathedral and the St. Regulus Tower, St. Andrews 


remarked on his faithfulness, he said — 
“T disclaim all that, the port I would be 
in at is redemption and - forgiveness 
through His blood.” March 28th, 1661, 
he said, ‘‘ this night shall close the door, 
and put my anchor within the veil, I shall 
go away in a sleep by five o'clock in the 
morning.” And so he did. 

Amongst his last words were these,— 
“There is nothing now between me and 
the resurrection, but ‘ this day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise:’” and two of 
his biographers say that the latest words 
of all were those which Mrs. Cousin has 


men by the pastor of Anworth, the prisoner 
of Aberdeen, and the Principal of St. 
Andrews. No human _ honours wereso 
great as God’s seal, and that won for him 
the blessed name of ‘“‘ The Saint of the 
Covenant.” 


‘“‘ E’en Anworth was not heaven— 
E’en preaching was not Christ ; 
And in my sea-beat prison 
My Lord and I held tryst : 
And aye my murkiest storm-cloud 
Was by a rainbow spann’d, 
Caught from the glory dwelling 
In Immanuel’s land.” 


J.. B. Ficers. 








Sunset Hymn 
Music by Edith M. Stanhope 
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We come to Thee for pardon, We come to Thee for dear ones, 

For Thine own gift of Peace, Who know not yet Thy love, 
That round about our pathway, That Thou wouldst surely lead them, 

Thy joy shall aye increase. To Thy bright Land above. 
We bring our needs, our burdens, Our wants, oh Lord, are many, 

And lay them at Thy feet, But Thou dost know them all, 
Exchanging for our weakness Grant us Thy Light unfading, 

A strength divinely sweet. When earthly shadows fall. 

M. I. HurreE ct. 








CHAPTER XXI 


THE END OF THE CHASE 


on eyes rested on me where I sat, and 


then he came over, and laid his hand on 

my shoulder. His father’s head had 

fallen forward on his chest again; he 
seemed to lapse once more into stupor. I could see his son’s 
eyes rest upon him in deep pity. 

“So you know all, Joy? ” he whispered in my ear, then. 
“Come over to the window. My mother is with Phyllis. 
Poor Phyllis!” 

“She told you what she has done ?”’ 

“Yes, of course she had no idea of this. Sit down here, 
Joy; let me tell you all the story, supply the missing clues. 
We shall not disturb him; he sits in that attitude for hours. 
The tide is ebbing out, slowly but surely.” 

He had put a chair for me by the little narrow window. It 
was unshuttered, and I could see the moonlit loch, and the 
quiet stars in the great dim vault of heaven; on the other 
side the towering bulk of the Ben, and the bushes which grew 
down to the loch’s edge; above, the silhouette of the old bell, 
never to be sounded any more in grief or hate by the weary 
wanderer on whose grey face the seal of the Angel of Death 
already lay. 

“TI would have told you long ago, on the day on which 
you shared the cave’s shelter with him,” Colin said, his hand 
on mine. “ But my mother begged me not to. She said it 
was laying our burden upon you, and we had noright to do 
that. But now it is nearly over. Even if that man comes 
to-morrow, my father is past all vengeance. My poor father ! 
You see how he has suffered ?” 

“Colin, indeed I do!” 

“People talk of God’s vengeance,” Colin said, in his quiet, 
deep voice. “ Thereisno’such thing! But there is the inevitable 
working out of the results of ourownsin. Asa man sows, so shall 
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he reap! His has been a long harvest of 
tears. He—escaped from the law, as you 
heard, and caught the vessel to New York. 
Then they were run down, and all were 
thought to be drowned. But he was 
picked up by a fishing smack, and gave a 
falsename. Then he escaped to Scotland, 
and came here. I had inherited the place, 
and he knew it, from visiting it long ago 
with my mother. He hid in the caves, 
. with Lauchlan Og, and when we came, he 
sent me a message, and my mother and I 
managed that he should sometimes come 
here. The turret in the ruined wing 
seemed perfectly safe. His heart was 
affected, and he was often ill. I trusted 
the old doctor, who had known my 
mother; we managed very well with 
Mari, and Catriona and Pharlane, till 
Norman and Phyllis grew up, and came 
here. Then they thought many things 
odd. My father liked rare editions, and 
good wine, and ordered them in my name. 
I—I was paying off what I could of his— 
debts. I had todo that!” He lifted his 
head suddenly, and pushed the hair from 
his forehead. ‘‘Thadtodoit, Joy! The 
thing haunted me—the poor people who 
had entrusted their all in the bogus mine, 
and been ruined! He was my father! 
How could: I live in luxury, with these 
pale, accusing faces ever in the back- 
ground ? So I made up my mind. The 
Marchesa helped me. We would live as 
simply as we could, till the horror of that 
great burden of debt was rolled away. 
You came—we could not refuse you—and 
it was the coming of Joy—” his voice fell, 
“the coming of love!” 

We were silent. My head was resting 
on his shoulder. He was stroking my 
hair. I felt as if I were alone with him 
in a little boat in the midst of a stormy 
sea. 

“ At the time the minister appealed to 
me I had no ready money at all,” he said. 
“But since there has been the prospect 
of this rich vein of copper on the hillside, 
I have been more hopeful that in years it 
may all be paid off. Sometimes he talks 
of that, too. But gradually he has grown 
weaker. He could not any longer stay in 
the damp cave. Lauchlan Og grew 
frightened. _I thought he would die there 
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—and yet the prison of this room was 
horrible to him, and the constant dread 
of talk, or discovery. He saw Phyllis in 
the arbour. He had gone out, in spite of 
me. Once, on the muir, he saw Hope- 
Howard in the distance, and fled for his 
life. Even in the rags he wore as disguise, 
he thought he was recognised. I think 
that last terror killed him. Next day he 
came in at night, summoning me by the 
old bell. He said to-day that my ‘Jong 
trouble was passing out of the world at last.’ 
Poor Catherine of Aragon’s words to 
Henry VIII—and that he had called me 
by the bell for the last time. And I think 
it is true.” 

We sat on, and presently the Marchesa 
joined us. She was very pale, and when 
she looked at her husband there was agony 
in her glance. 

“Tf only that man will not come, or 
send,” she whispered, coming over to us 
and standing with clenched hands. “ It 
only he will have pity, and let him die in 
peace! Colin, do you think he will have 
pity ? For your father cannot fly any 
more to the hills and the caves! This is 
the end of the chase. He said so, just 
now.” 

“ If he comes, I think he will have pity— 
if not, my father is beyond him now,” 
Colin said. ‘‘ Sit down, mother, beside 
Joy. I expect the doctor’s bell. There 
itis’ Is Phyllis in bed ?” 

“She is worn out with crying. Poor 
child !’” 

We heard the bell boom out. Colin 
went away. Looking down, I could see 
him unfasten the boat, and I could hear 
the sound of the oars in the rowlocks. 
Then I could see him look back at the 
House Without Joy, and up at the turret 
room, just as on the first night of my 
arrival. We sat on, holding each other’s 
hands, and at last, in the silence, the poor 
Prince of Dark Corners raised his head, and 
began to speak again. He seemed quite 
conscious. 

“A man can’t escape!” he _ said. 
“ Though he call to the mountains to fall 
and cover him, and to the earth to hide 
him! We get our hell here ; we, pay our 
debt, to the uttermost farthing. But 
there’s an odd-kind of-peace in. meeting 
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justice at last, and going up—for judg- 
ment! Do you know that, Helen? I’m 
going up—for judgment. At last!” 

The Marchesa fell on her knees beside 
him, and hid her face. The dreamy voice 
resumed, the restless hands rose and fell. 
“You never cared for me as she did—but 
it has all been a torture to you. I was 
like the Prince of Skulkers, I brought 
misery to all the women who ever cared 
for me. Colin, too! A fine fellow. A 
good son—a fine man! Her son! She 
said she gave him to God from the moment 
of his birth, and prayed he would be a 
good man. Mother’s prayers, I think, 
have a chance of being heard——’” 


The words grew disjointed again.. 


There was a good deal of the old, weary 
reiteration. The stormy scenes with his 
shareholders—the lines and lines of angry 
and furious faces—the threatening fists 
and curses—the horror of the lonely hill- 
side and the muir—with these voices ever 
in his ear. But at last his voice grew 
weaker, and more and more disconnected. 
I thought he was falling back into stupor, 
or into sleep. 

““My heart is broken enough,” he 
repeated more than once, “as he said— 
the poor prince—of the phantom—king- 
dom! He was like me; he made a wreck 
of his life, and was a misery and a curse to 
his women-kind. ‘ Broken enough.’ But 
I’m glad I’m going up for judgment—at 
last—very glad! Better judgment, than 
annihilation! Nothingness! Judgment 
tempered with—mercy. Eh, Helen?” 

Was it almost the old, strange smile ? 

“What do you think ?” he whispered. 
“ You said once, I—took everything from 
you—even your faith! Am I faring forth 
to meet—judgment and mercy as some 
people say? Or only the abyss of 
nothingness ? ” 

There was a long pause. It seemed to 
me that the dying eyes searched hers in a 
kind of awful questioning, of lonely 
anguish, which I pray God I may never 
see again in any human face. Then he 
suddenly clasped his hands above his 
heart, and moaned, and the Marchesa, as 
if terrified, caught his arm. 

“Hugo, listen!” she cried. ‘‘ There is 
no darkness too deep for Him! And 
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there is no nothingness in which He cannot 
find us.” 

His eyes seemed to rest upon her, and 
drink her words in. I think he heard, 
and understood. I always hope so. But 
his head fell back lifelessly, and he died, 
then. Had he understood her last con- 
fession of faith? In any case, did it 
matter ? I asked myself, did it matter ? 

On the other side of the dark curtain, 
on the other side of the little isthmus 
which we call Time, he would know! 
For our life here, I sometimes think, is 
only a lesson ; like a long, troubled dream, 
sent to teach us; and on the other side 
will be the making plain of all the puzzles, 
and perhaps, God knows, even for him, 
Hope! For he had stretched out his 
hands in the dark. And the poor Prince 
of Dark Corners needed to hide no longer— 
needed to flee no more danger. He had 


escaped from all his pursuers. 
* * * * * 





CHAPTER XXII 


‘“ THE LAND WHERE ALL THINGS ARE 
FORGOTTEN ”’ 


I LEFT the Marchesa kneeling by the quiet 
figure, and I crept down the stairs to 
watch for Colin and the doctor. I could 
see the little boat coming over the dark 
breast of the water, and I went down and 
stood on the little wooden pier. Colin 
was pale and weary, but his look lifted at 
sight of me, and he leaped out on the pier 
and caught my arm. 

“Is anything wrong? That man— 
Hope-Howard—he has sent ?”’ 

I don’t know what had made his 
thoughts fly to that. The little doctor 
paused for my answer, his eyes on my 
face. But I thought only of Colin. 

‘* Even if he comes, Colin,” I said in his 
ear, “he cannot harm your father— 
now.” 

That told him all. 

He stood quite still; taking off his 
Highland cap he waited there speechlessly, 
for'a little, bare-headed in the moonlight. 
I often think of him thus—the mournful 
reverence of the action—the solemn 
acceptance of the last great Fiat. His 
father had said the long trouble of Colin’s 
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life was passing out of this world, but there 
had been no sign of any consciousness of 
that fact. Only I knew how great a 
burden must be lifted. He need fear for 
his father never again! Dr. McBean and 
he asked a few questions, and then they 
went up to the Marchesa. Colin bade me 
go to bed. But it was long ere I could 
sleep. I had never before seen the door 
of life close behind a human being, and the 
dark gates open. The sight cannot but 
bring with it “long, long thoughts.” 

* * * * * 


Next morning was one of sudden, wild 
storm. We might almost have been back 
in the heart of winter. Phyllis, pale and 
quiet, came down to luncheon, but the 
Marchesa and Colin did not appear. 
Colin had gone out with the doctor early. 
I supposed there were a good many things 
to see to, and arrange. 

Phyllis was strangely calm. She said 
to me that she had no doubt Mr. Hope- 
Howard would send or come that day; 
she had no hope now at all that she would 
ever see Hal again. All in one night she 
seemed to have developed. She spoke 
with wonderful self-possession. I think 
the maternal element that is in all women 
had developed in her love. 

“I feel sorry for Hal,” she said. ‘ He 
was fondofme. I don’t know if his father 
realizes that. But he will not go against 
his father. And though he thinks money 
means almost everything in life, perhaps 
one day he will find out his mistake. I 
realize that—when I see you and Colin. 
It is always as if an inner light were behind 
your eyes.” 

It was about five when, watching at the 
window, I saw Colin coming over the loch, 
rowing, I thought, with more than usual 
strength and haste. He came into the 
dark little dining-room, and Phyllis ran to 
him as to a refuge. Had he heard any- 
thing ? Was there any sign of Mr. Hope- 
Howard ? He looked at her very sadly 
and pitifully. 

“‘T had a few lines from Hal himself,” 
he said. ‘‘ The messenger recognised me, 
and handed me the note. He wrote to 
warn us—for your sake—that his father 
meant to come over to-day——” 

“Did Hal do that?” A little colour 
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flickered into her face. “‘I am glad he 
did—even though it is too late. Will he— 
do you think he will disgrace us all, Colin ? 


’ Tell my father’s story—to all the world ? ” 


“I do not know, Phyllis,” Colin said. 
He looked around at me, and I crept up. 
and he put his arms round my shoulders. 


“Tf he does, we must face it! At least 
he does not need to face it. He had a 
horror of prison—of the shame. Just now 


I can only realize that all fear of that—for 
him—is over!” 

Phyllis went away to her mother. Colin 
and I stood and watched, and at last we 


saw a figure by the old bell. I could see 
my lover’s face darken. 
“At last!” he said. “ At last! Do 


you know, Joy, I have always seen this 
hour in my dreams? Someone come to 
summon me in hate as the old legend has 
it—in order to seize him. I had always 
a kind of horror of this very man. He 
wrote violently about my father in the 
papers, after his supposed death. I 
always knew if the least suspicion arose, he 
would dog him down. His own companies 
were not too highly spoken of, but it was 
tie Biter Bit! Thereitis! ‘To summon 
a boat in hate, ring thrice.’” 

The bell had indeed pealed thrice. He 
turned away his face, grave and white. 

“ Colin,” I said, “ take me with you! 
My cloak is in the hall! Take me with 
you!” 

He stooped and kissed me, and we went 
down the rain-drenched terrace together, 
and out into the driving wind and rainjto 
meet the summons. Colin’s strong arms 
made good speed across, till we were 
within earshot of Mr. Howard, who stood 
grimly in his macintosh on the other side, 
waiting for us. He faced us alone, cold 
and uncompromising. 

“T have to thank you for coming,” he 
began, when Colin paused and waited for 
him to speak. ‘I wished to arrange this 
matter privately, and if possible with due 
regard to your step-mother’s feelings ; 
and as I have said nothing of it to Lady 
Martindale, I did not ask for the loan of 
one of the carriages. I wish to come over 
to the house and see the criminal you are 
hiding there! It is useless to hide him 


longer; I know well who you are, and 
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who he is. He must give himself up to 
justice. But I am willing, as I say, for 
the sake of the connection which was to 
have been between the families, to arrange 
the thing as quietly as possible. 

“ Thank you,” Colin said. 

I thought the grave imperturbability of 
his manner and look surprised Mr. Hope- 
Howard. He took a step forward. 

“You give up the game, then ? Thatis 
reasonable! You will let me see your 
father ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“I am glad you take it like this,” the 
other man said. “‘I presume this young 
lady knows the story, as you have brought 
her here ? (a strange expedition, I should 
say, and not one of which her parents or 
guardians would approve, if they knew 
all).”” He could not resist, evidently, this 
half-sardonic aside. “‘ Please bring the 
boat a little nearer.” 

Colin did so, and helped his visitor in. 
With a grim glance at me, the new occu- 
pant of the boat t -k his seat, and olin 
rowed swiftly aw., Mr. Hope-Howard 
seemed engaged in keeping on his /Jiat ; 
his face looked as if carved in granite. 
Then we landed, and Colin led the way up 
the terraces and into the dining-room, 
where he said he would leave us for a 
moment. 

“Not to get him off? Not to warn 
him ?”’ Hope-Howard said, going to the 
door at that. ‘‘ You swear to me that 
the game is up, and that he will give 
himself to justice ? I may as well tell you 
that he cannot escape, for I have tele- 
graphed to all the stations to look out—” 

Colin raised his head, then. 

“He will not escape from this house, or 
from any station. You shall see him. I 
swear it !” 

And then he walked away. 

Mr. Hope-Howard sat down, and the 
clock ticked. . At last he looked over at 
me severely. 

“T presume you are cognisant of the 
whole story, young lady ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And may I ask if your guardians are 
aware that there is—as I see. there is— 
some understanding between you and 
Colin Fortescue ?” 
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“Not yet,” I said. ‘‘ We are going to 
write to my lawyers. I am of age next 
year. Then Colin and I are to be 
married.” 

“ The son of a fugitive from justice!” 

I did not answer. I only looked at 
him, with as much surprise as he was 
looking at me. We evidently were each 
mutually struck by the strange folly of 
the other. 

Then Colin opened the door. 

“Will you come?” he said. 
you too, Joy.” 

We went up. Mari had not lit the 
lamps, and the dark old house was full of 
shadows, the storm wailed and shrieked 
outside. But here there was no sound at 
all. I could see Hope-Howard give a half- 
shiver as if the atmosphere oppressed him, 
and he made Colin help him when he 
passed over the window and up the plank 
to the open door of the turret. It was 
strange to see him go—to see a stranger 
taken there at last, freely and openly. 

We climbed the turret ‘stairs in com- 
plete silence, we entered the little room. 

There were one or two candles lit— 
they had placed the dead body on the 
sofa, and the worn face, looking strangely 
peaceful, lay back on a cushion. Someone, 
I think Phyllis, had placed a few snow- 
drops on the table. There was little 
of the terror of death—no rigidity, 
he lay as if he had “fallen on 
sleep,” but his story was written on 
his face—the story of his despair and of 
his long anguish. Mr. Hope-Howard had 
given one great start. But he turned on 
Colin with a menacing look. 

“Tsee now! You lied to me, when you 
said I should see him. . He has escaped !”’ 

“Yes, he has escaped,” Colin said. 
“But that was God’s doing. His expia- 
tion was over.” 

“And you hid him, here ?” 

“ At times, yes.” 

“Do you know you are answerable to 
the law ?” 

“T know it,’ Colin said; his voice 
broke a little for the first time. ‘‘ He was 
my father! He sinned, but his sins and 
his mistakes have been bitterly repented. 
I think remorse and misery killed him. 
He lived a hunted creature. Hiding in 
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I see, now! he has escaped 


caves, skulking on the hills. You saw 
him once, disguised in rags. He has died ! 
And, to ‘the land where all things are 
forgotten,’ can you not let him pass? In 
peace ?” 

His voice had risen to sudden passion. 
Hope-Howard stood with bent head. 

“He cheated me—duped me—among 


the rest,” he muttered. ‘‘ He was always 
cool. and sneering. He lied to me. I 
swore to be even with him But death, 
as I thought, stepped in to save him—and. 
death, for the second time, has set him 
free! So be it! He can pass! I shall 
do nothing.” 
A ‘ong breath. Colin lifted his head 
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“Thank you. For my mother’s sake I 
accept your mercy, otherwise you should 
have done as you would. You will keep 
our secret ?” 

“For the sake of the women, I will. 
Hal will hold his tongue. I told only him. 
And I can wire I made a mistake. But— 
how will you bury him ?” 

“ At night—in the Island of the Dead. 
With my old servant Pharlane.” 

“Then there is no more to say.” 

We passed out, all three, and Colin 
rowed him across, alone. I do not know 
how they parted. 

* * * 

The simple burial was effected with 
safety, and noone knew. No one ever 
has known. And now I am glad that my 
last chronicle of the House Without Joy is 
one of peace and happiness. I pray God, 
and I believe, that the shadow is lifted for 
ever! We live there, now, Colin and I, 
and the Marchesa, and our baby boy, and 
we are more happy than I can ever tell 
you. We are still paying off the old debt, 
but the copper vein yields well, and my 
money prevents people from casting the 
old reproach at my husband. He loves 
me too well to deny that I should share in 
helping those who need help in Lochna- 
breich; he allows me to keep up the 
dignity of the old house and name. We 
are one. But his wealth will flow always 
on'y into one channel, and that is our 
secret, still. 

Year by year, the burden grows lighter, 
year by year the sum grows less and less, 
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THE END 





And Phyllis, too, is happy, for after all, 
Hal found he could not live without her, 
and Mr. Hope-Howard repented, and 
settled an income upon them, larger even 
than Hal’s anticipations. Norman is at 
Oxford, and is doing’very well. He and 
Nancy are to be married when he takes 
his degree. 

The Marchesa’s face is no _ longer 
haunted. She seems to have found peace, 
in the best knowledge of life—that in 
trust in the $ne and-only Light of the 
World, all iddles have an answer. 

“‘ Light came to me, even in the dark,” 
she said to me once. “It is true—there 
is no darkness too deep for God ! ‘ Though 
I go to the uttermost deeps of Hell, He is 
there.’ ” 

Pharlane and Mari and Catriona are still 
with us, though we are not afraid, now, to 
have other servants. Mr. Campbell still 
preaches, and the Precentor still keeps an 
eye on the collies, and when ancient 
enemies meet, and fur rises, his foot is 
ever ready, his vengeance sure. 

As for the House, Colin says the old 
curse’istgone for ever: for that “ Joy has 
come to tt, im the morning.”” He told me 
that was the end of the old saying. On 
the day of our marriage he told me the 
end of the lines for the first time, his arms 
around me. 

“And Joy that is mine—for ever 
mine!” he said. “That is the best 
thought! Nothing can separate us for 
more than a little time—and nothing can 
ever separate us from God!” 

















Landmarks in Art 


BY SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., P.R.B.A. 
VI 


The Deluge. 


PRES moi le Deluge” is an old 

A saying attributed to a French 

King. But the King of France, 

Louis Philippe, was too impa- 
tient towait. He called for ‘‘ The Deluge” 
at once. Moreover the French Academy 
did the best thing they could to gratify 
his desire by presenting to him an engra- 
ving of the picture which lies before us 
on this page. 

There is nothing more pathetic than 
the story of an artist’s life, save perhaps 
the history of his works. What has be- 
come of those beautiful creations of the 
sculptor’s art, the Mercy Seat, and the 
Ark of the Covenant? “See,” saith 
the Lord “‘ I have called Bezaleel by name, 
and I have filled him with the spirit of 
God, in wisdom and understanding, to 
devise cunning works. And Bezaleel 
made two cherubims of gold, and the 
cherubims spread out their wings on high, 


By John Martin 


and covered over with their wings the 
Mercy Seat, with their faces one towards 
another.” What again has become of 
the Pallas Athena, made by Phidias 
for the Parthenon at the desire of 
Pericles ? It was of ivory and gold, 
and measured more than the height of 
six Greek soldiers. For innocently carv- 
ing his name on that statue, the work 
of his own hands, Phidias was accused 
of blasphemy and banished from Athens. 
Where is the ivory and gold now? 
And what has happened to the missing 
piece of Tapestry, designed by Raphael 
for theSistine Chapel ? Burned! Burnt 
up for the sake of the golden threads with 
which it was interwoven. 

Gold, gold, gold. Is it only a coinci- 
dence ? Or is it an illustration of cause 
and effect. The cherubims of Bezaleel, 
the Minerva of Phidias, the designs of 
Raphael, were all wrought, more or less of 
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gold. That may account for their disap- 
pearance. But John Martin’s pictures 
were not wrought in gold, and yet they are 
as much lost to the nation as the works of 
the Hebrew and Greek and Italian Artists 
Ihave named. Can the nation afford it ? 
Can we afford to make away with any of 
the Landmarks of Art ? 

This is not a light question to ask. I 
know that fashions change—that the Art 
of one period does not satisfy the tastes 
of another period. But that is all the 
more reason for taking care to remem- 
ber. That Martin’s pictures were a great 
force in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, is not to be denied. That they 
appealed to men of high mental culture 
is equally certain. Bulwer Lytton acclaim- 
ed him one of the greatest geniuses of all 
time—‘ more original, more self-dependent 
than Raphael or Michael Angelo.” This 
may be exaggeration—but it has to be con- 
sidered, if we would understand the Land- 
marks of Art in our own country. 

John Martin was born in Northumber- 
land in 1789, and at a very early age 
gave evidence of his imaginative genius. 
He began his art work with heraldry. 
From this he passed to the enamelling of 
glass, maintaining himself by hard work 
during the day, and educating himself 
by long hours of study at night. He 
had not to wait long, however, for his 
reward. Sir Benjamin West, the then 
President of the -Royal Academy, received 
him with gracious courtesy. He was ap- 
pointed historical painter to the Princess 
Charlotte. The King of France had a 
special medal struck in his honour. The 
Academy of Belgium elected him a mem- 
ber. The King gave him the Order ot 
Leopold. In England, at the British 
Institution, prize after prize fell to 
his pictures. Only to recall the titles 
of his paintings is to conjure up a pro- 
cession of apocalyptic splendours. Joshua 
Commanding the Sun to Stand Still. The 
Fall of Babylon—Belshazzar’s Feast— 
The Destruction of Herculaneum—The 
Seventh Plague—The Fall of Nineveh— 
The Deluge—The Last Judgment—The 
Plains of Heaven—The Day of His Wrath. 
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These are great subjects, and perhaps, 
since Michael Angelo startled Rome with 
his Dies Ira, in the Sistine Chapel, no 
painter has ever so arrested the attention 
of a nation. 

I am not now considering what I like 
or dislike. When Martin was engaged 
upon his first picture, Turner was 
painting his Crossing the Brook. When 
Martin was finishing his last picture, Millais 
was beginning his Christ in the Carpenter’s 
Shop. I may prefer the Millais, or the 
Turner. That is not, the question. My 
point is that no Landmark in Art should 
be allowed to disappear. Why have we 
no example of Martin’s art in our National 
collection ? Is imagination so poor a thing 
or so common—that we can safely cast it 
aside? John Martin, as a painter, may 
have been deficient in technique, but if 
man does not live by bread alone, neither 
does Art live by methods of painting. 
He died in 1854, stricken by paralysis. 
It remains for us to do justice to his 
genius. 

Look once more at this picture of the 


Deluge. The foundations of the deep are 
broken up. Howthestormdrives! How 
the windows of Heaven fly open! How 


the floods lift up their waves, as the doom- 
ed lift up their hands. He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh them to scorn. 
He shall send out His lightnings. Look 
at the great sweep of line, from left to 
right, with rythmic curves which answer 
to each other. And in the midst 


Lo! what think you ? suddenly 

The rain and the wind ceased, and the sky 
Received at once the full fruition 

Of the consummate apparition. 

The black cloud-barricade was riven, 

Ruined beneath her feet, and driven 

Deep in the West; while, bare and breathless, 
North, and South, and East, lay ready 

For a glorious thing, that dauntless, deathless, 
Sprang across them and stood steady, 
Rapture dying along its verge, 

Oh, whose foot shall I see emerge— 

Whose, from the straining topmost dark, 

On to the keystone of that arc ? 


What more shall Isay ? Has not Robert 
Browning said all that can be said? He 
must have been looking at John Martin’s 


picture. 
WYKE BAYLIss. 
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R. RIDER HAGGARD some time 
ago, at the request of the British 
Government, visited America to 
inquire into and report upon the 

working of farm colonies and other social 
regenerating agencies established across 
the Altantic. _How far Great Britain is 
behind most European countries in her 
methods of alleviating, by State support, 
the distress of the unemployed, and in 
her efforts to reclaim the drunkard and 
the vagabond on humanitarian lines will 
be seen by a glance at what has been done 
in this connection by some Continental 
Governments. This duty has hitherto 
been left by the British Government 
almost entirely to private charity. The 
result is that, owing chiefly to lack of 
funds, practically no progress has been 
made in the direction of a solution of 
these pressing social problems. 

The Governments of Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland, on the contrary, long ago 
recognised the existence of these problems, 
and—what is still more important— 
realised their responsibilities in regard to 
them. Successful attempts have been 
made by the Governments named to 
reclaim the vagabond and the drunkard 
in tarm colonies. Some of these efforts 
and their results afford an interesting 
study. 

Vagabonds, habitual drunkards, and 
hardened criminals constitute the majority 
of the inmates of the government farm 
colonies of Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium. Germany also admits to her 
colonies some genuine unemployed. In 
the other countries named the unemployed 
are however accommodated in colonies run 
by benevolent institutions, where also are 
to be found the mentally and physically 
weak. An indiscriminate mixing of the 
out-of-works with the criminals would 
not be tolerated in Britain. 

Holland very wisely classifies the types. 
The Dutch have two kinds of colonies—one 
for the unemployed, mostly unskilled 
labourers from the towns, and the other 
for drunkards, vagabonds and “ wastrels.”’ 
Agriculture, forestry, gardening, and car- 
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the Lost 


pentry are practised in the penal colonies 
with one exception, the penal colony for 
women. Residents of the women’s penal 
colony do laundry or domestic work. 
Only married men are admitted to the 
unemployed colonies. Their wives and 
families accompany them into the colo- 
nies. Admission is gained as a rule on 
the recommendation of some charitable 
institution. The labourer and his family 
are housed in a separate cottage. To 
this a garden is attached. The man is set 
to work on the farm, or in the central 
dairy, or he goes into the basket and mat- 
making workshops. Every member of his 
family capable of working is given light 
employment. Children too young to 
work are sent to the government schools 
in the neighbourhood. In a year or two, 
when the labourer has proved himself both 
capable and industrious, as many do, he 
is advanced to the class known as free 
farmers. This means that a sum of money 
is lent to him by the colony free of interest. 
With this he establishes himself and his 
wife and family on a small farm of from 
six to eight acres. He pays back gradu- 
ally, out of profits, the sum advanced, and 
so in time becomes independent and self- 
supporting. Hundreds-of Dutchmen have 
in that way been brought “ back to the 
land ’”’ and given a fresh start in life. 

To give every man who wants it a 
chance of obtaining a home on the land 
was the idea in the minds of the leading 
American statesmen when they estab- 
lished farm colonies. ‘‘ We must,” said 
Presidént Roosevelt, ‘‘ check the trend of 
populations to the cities, and turn it back 
to the land. Only in this way can the 
nation be safeguarded against one of the 
greatest dangers—the  cesertion of the 
cultivable land, and the overcrowding of 
the cities.’’ The American Government, 
as a first step, made a free grant of lands 
to the Salvation Army, to enable that body 
to establish farm colonies. The Salvation 
Army apportions to each colonist 20 acres 
of land. He is expected to make. this 
support himself and his family. The 
results so far achieved hold out the hope 
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“wastrel’’ problem may be solved by 
humanely conducted farm colonies. 

“These colonies,” said Mr. Haggard, 
speaking of the Salvation Army Colonies, 
“are unique. They are made up of persons 
taken without capital, and placed upon 
the land, which is sold to them on an 
instalment system of payment, and _ the 
money is advanced to build houses, buy 
stock, etc. In the case of one colony the 
people are akin to our own agricultural 
labourer in class, and in the other they 
are poor folk taken, for the most part, 
from a great city.” The latter, he went 
on to say, were mostly labourers taken 
from Chicago. They came with nothing ; 
in fact most of them had to have their 
fares paid. No doubt they had lived in 
one or two rooms and not too well. ‘I 
looked at the children,” continues Mr. 
Haggard. ‘“‘ Never did I see a healthier, 
happier, more robust, more promising set 
of children in my life, and I wondered 
what they would have been if they had 
been left to wander in the streets of 
Chicago.” His conclusion is that this 
scheme of farm colonies is an interesting 
sociological experiment, and has in it the 
germ of a great idea, which, under certain 
circumstances, may be utilised for the 
benefit of mankind. 

That farm Colonies may be made the 
means of benefitting the unfortunate 
section of mankind has already been 
demonstrated on the continent, as we have 
seen from the example of Holland. 
Germany affords another illustration. 
Germany’s colonies for what are termed 
the lower type of unemployed contain 20 
per cent. of criminals, 20 per cent. of 
beggars, 50 per cent. of weak-willed, and 
only 10 per cent. of industrious well- 
behaved men. A few German colonies, 
however, contain only the unemployed— 
mostly honest, industrious, unskilled 
labourers, or town bred men who know 
the rudiments of agriculture. 

Schaferhof is a good example of this 
type of colony. It accommodates a 
hundred men. Agriculture, fruit-farming, 
green-house management, and forestry 
are the industries practised. In addition 
to building a house with cubicles for 60 
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that the unemployed, as well as the | 


men, and a fine greenhouse and cow-house, 
the colonists of Schaferhof have put 113 
acres of heath and moorland into cultiva- 
tion, macadamised over two thousand 
yards of field roads, planted and attended 
to eight million saplings for other people, 
and planted and tended considerably more 
than eighty thousand fir, pear, and apple 
trees for their own colony. Th’ outstand- 
ing feature of this, as of the Ge nan farm 
colonies in general, is that it} ys. The 
German colonies differ from thos: of most 
other countries in this important respect. 

The most interesting German farm 
colony is, however, the one at Lulerheim. 
This is not under government control. It 
is run on original lines. No one is obliged 
to enter. No one is forced to stay against 
his will. A man may go in or out just 
when he pleases. But if, on entry, he is 
supplied with a suit of clothes, he must 
remain six weeks that the colony may 
have a quid pro quo. Should he conclude, 
at the end of the six weeks, that the life 
is not to his taste, he is at liberty to depart. 
Freedom is the leading idea at Lulerheim. 
An inmate is not restricted as to the 
amount he shall eat ; nor is he prevented 
from spending his leisure in the manner 
he deems fittest. One thing only is speci- 
fically prohibited—intoxicants. The 
colonist, in compensation of this prohibi- 
tion, is entertained with musical and 
dramatic performances. If these’ be not 
to his taste he may take a walk, or borrow 
a book from the library. His work con- 
sists for the most part in the reclamation 
of the soil and the cultivation of the land. 
Should the inmate be weakly and unfit 
for arduous labour, he is given domestic 
work indoor, or told off to help feed the 
pigs, or tend the stock. This colony 
admirably illustrates what may be done 
by careful management, and well-directed 
labour. Established on land originally 
purchased for £2 an acre, Lulerheim 
Colony has been made to pay. This result 
is the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that quite two-thirds of the colonists. 
are familiar with the interiors of the state 
prisons. Yet their conduct while at the 
farm is spoken of as exemplary. A few 
have to be sent away for idleness, or other 
cause, but mostly they are well-behaved, 
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and, with proper treatment, become, 
eventually, industrious, and self-support- 
ing. Some of the inmates leave the farm 
at harvest time, spend a few weeks working 
for farmers, and. when winter comes and 
outside work is no longer to be had, come 
back to Lulerheim. Only a small per- 
centage find permanent situations. A 
large portion of these men, if they could 
not go back to the farm when they can no 
longer secure outside work, would drift 
into the state prisons, and become, ulti- 
mately, a permanent burden to the com- 
munity. Could we in England deal in 
some such way with the thousands of men 
who weekly seek the shelter of the casual 
wards of our workhouses, we should not 
only rehabilitate a portion of those who 
now become hopeless vagabonds, but we 
would also appreciably lesson our poor- 
rate. Similar treatment would be found 
effective in the case of many habitual 
drunkards. Some of the most valued 
workers in the German colonies are 
reclaimed drunkards. Employed on use- 
ful, healthy work, far removed from their 
former environment, a large number of 
these men conquer their craving for 
intoxicants. 

A typical penal colony is that at Merx- 
plas in Belgium. Five thousand criminals 
and vagabonds are housed in this colony. 
Soldiers escort them to the fields and 
forests and gardens, and compel them to 
perform theallotted tasks. A portion of 
the inmates, however, remain indoors to 
discharge the domestic duties, while 
others go into the factories attached to the 
colony. Although criminals these men 
are paid wages, usually about {5 per 
annum. The important thing, however, 
is this, they,,become, in time, accustomed 
to regular employment, and a fair propor- 
tion develop into respectable and useful 
members of the community. 

Belgium gives, in this respect, a lead 
that we in England might profitably 
follow. Belgium also can teach us some- 
thing in regard to the treatment of the 
aged and infirm, the professional beggar, 
and the habitual drunkard, The aged and 
infirm are the happier for some light and 
useful employment. This they find in 
Belgium in some of the processes of soap 
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manufacture, and in the -weaving of 
carpets and rugs, The _ professional 
beggars and the habitual drunkards, are 
put to work on the farm or in the smith’s 
shop,, and. many .of them are eventually 
reformed. : 
Denmark, too, deals with its idlers, and 
drunkards,in penal workhouses. The men, 
when they show willingness to work, and 
behave themselves in orderly fashion, are 
put among the,“ upper class.”” and finally 
are transferred to the ordinary workhouse; 
where they are well fed and looked. after. 
The inmates of the penal. workhouse at 
Copenhagen not only maintain themselves 
but earn a profit. of {4,000 a year. This 
is almost. enough to make the over- 


“burdened English ratepayer turn green 


with. envy. 

Still the British Government, judging 
from its commission to Mr. Rider Haggard, 
appears at last to have realised the need 
for a change in our present methods of 
dealing with the classes here referred to, 
and is apparently desirous of making a 
departure from the traditional method. 
Boards of Guardians already possess 
powers for treating in a much more 
humane and effective manner the un- 
fortunate people who from one cause or 
another come under their control. The 
Boards have not, however, except in one 
or two cases (notably Poplar) cared 
hitherto to exercise these powers, nor are 
the majority of poor law authorities likely 
to do so unless great perssure be put upon 
them either by the Government or the 
electors. 

The Salvation Army has established a 
colony in England, too—at Hadleigh. 
Five to six hundred, recruited from the 
ranks of the morally weak, the inebriate, 
and the unskilled out-of-work classes, find 
shelter and occupation at Hadleigh. They 
are employed at agriculture, fruit-farming, 
market-gardening, dairying and brick- 
making, those unsuitable for spade work 
being given lighter employment indoors. 
The aim of the conductors is to regenerate 
men who have fallen so low as to be in- 
capable of helping themselves. Success is 
claimed to have been achieved in more 
than sixty per cent. of the cases dealt 
with. Intoxicants are forbidden in the 
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colony, discipline is enforced with a kindly 
yet firm hand, and a suitable religious 
influence is brought to bear upon the 
inmates. The diet is liberal and of good 
quality—eggs or meat for breakfast, meat, 
vegetables and pudding for dinner, and a 
relish with tea. Most of the inmates 
arrive with shattered constitutions, a 
consequence of their previous mode of 
living, and before they are able to do 
remunerative work their bodies must :be 
“built up ” with a liberal diet. Hadleigh 
is, for this reason, not entirely self-sup- 
porting. An extension of the experiment 
is warranted by the results already 
achieved but this is impossible at present 
owing to lack of the necessary financial 
assistance. If the British Government, 
by way of experiment, established another 
colony, subsidized it, and left its manage- 
ment to the Salvation Army, whose officers 
have had much experience in dealing with 
the class of men who would be admitted, 
that would be a good way of inaugurating 
the reformation that is so urgently needed 
in our present methods of treating the 


tramp, ‘‘the won’t work,” and the 
habitual drunkard. 

There are other agencies working on 
somewhat similar lines that could also 
make out a strong claim for state assist- 
ance. There are, for instance, the 
Christian Social Union, which has founded 
a farm Colony at Lingfield, and the 
Church Army. The bulk of the patients 
dealt with at Lingfield are physically as 
well as morally weak, yet 33 per cent. are 
re-habilitated. 

The experience of the English as well 
as the Continental colonies points to the 
conclusion that farm colonies afford an 
economical and effective means of reform- 
ing the vagabond and the habitual 
drunkard. The work at farm colonies is 
useful, healthy, and humanising. Stone- 
breaking and oakum-picking never yet, 
as far as I have been ablé to learn, re- 
formed anybody. They have, on the 
contrary, converted many genuine out- 
of-works, and harmless tramps into 
criminals. 

R. H. BREWER. 
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The Largest Image of Buddha in the World 


The Religion of Rural Japan. 


T is not at all surprising to find that 
the: Japanese-are essentially a religi- 
ous people. Indeed religion and 
superstition are so blended that it 

is often difficult to ascertain where the 
one begins and the other ends. This 
fact is doubtless due to a great extent 
to the mythology in much of which the 
great masses still believe and which finds 
expression in bronze and_art and religion. 

According to popular tradition the 

founders of Japan were a divine man 
and woman who descended from heaven 
to an island formed by the water which 
dripped from the falchion which the god 
had thrust into the waters beneath. 
This island was Japan, and the most 
celebrated: offspring of the divine couple 
was Amaterasu, the Goddess of the Sun, 
who became the grandmother of Jimmu- 
Tenno, the first Emperor of Japan. 


Shinto, at one time the national religion, 
originated on the mainland of Asia 
before the birth of Confucius, but became 
purely Japanese in its development. 
Although classified amongst the religions 
of the world it scarcely can be regarded 
as such as it has no moral or ethical 
codes. The only precepts*imposed by it 
are obedience to and reverence for the 
Mikado who is a descendant of the: gods, 
love of country, knowledge of the duty 
of man, the worship of ancestors and 
nature and the deification of Emperors. 

The crown jewels of Japan are a mirror, 
sword and crystal given to the first 
Emperor by his grandmother Amaterasu. 
The symbols of Shintoism.are the mirror 
and a wand of wood from which depend 
strips of white paper. When the Emperor 
stands before the mirror he sees his own 
reflection and is reminded that he is the 
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earthly representative of the gods, and 
when the peop!e see their own reflection 
in the mirror they are reminded of their 
ancestors who fought and died for their 
country and king, and: that they, too, 
ought to love their fatherland and revere 
the Mikado. , 

In 552.:the first image of Buddha was, 
brought into Japan, and the new religion 
flourished so well that, .at- the beginning 
of the seventh century, there were forty- 
six Buddhist temples 
and thirteen hundred 
and eighty-five priests. 
It found its chief 
propagandists in the 
Courts itself, and Em- 
peror and nobles alike 
vied with one another 
in planning for its 
advancement. Priests 
rpultiplied and monas- 
teries sprang up all 

ver the country. As 

into had spread 
ftom the palace to the 
hut so now Buddhism 
spread like wild fire 
everywhere, and for 
centuries it had a very 
strong hold on the 
people of Japan. — 

A change, however, 
took place in ‘1549 
when St. Xavier landed 
in Satsuma and in- 
troduced Roman 
Catholicism. Several 
years previously Japan 
had been discovered 
by a Portuguese, named Mendez Pinto. 
His exaggerated reports when he returned 
to Europe attracted numbers of Portu- 
guese adventurers who went laden with 
firearms which they traded with the 
Japanese. Whilst preaching the Gospel 
in India Xavier met a Portuguese named 
Anjiro, who eventually became a convert 
to Christianity. Hearing glowing stories 
of Japan from Anjiro, Xavier was fired 
with enthusiasm and wanted to preach the 
Gospel to. the people of that land. Later, 
when he heard from a Portuguese trader 
that the Japanese desired to hear, it he 
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A Remarkable Buddhist Priestess 





no longer hesitated but set sail foe *the 
Island Empire. "¢ 

He received a warm welcome from the 
prince of the part of the empire j& which 
he landed and immediately ‘began his 
missionary work’ amongst the people. 


The greatest success attended his efforts. 


_ Being ignorant ‘of the language, he Spoke 
. through an 


interpreter. “The Gospel 
according to St. Matthew was translated 
into Japanese by’ Anjiro and written in 
ge Se Roman letters, -and 
this Xavier read to 
the people with great 
‘ power. After spending 
two and a half years 
in Japan’ Xavier left 
the work in the hands 
of native missionaries 
and went: -to China 
where he died shortly 
afterwards. 
Large numbers of 
Jesuits flocked to 
Japan, and thirty-one 
years after Xavier's 
death there were two 
hundred Roman Ca- 
tholic churches and 
one hundred and fifty 
thousand converts. So 
strong had the Church 
became that in 1853 
an embassy of native 
Christians of noble 
birth was sent to Rome 
to pay their allegiance 
to: the Pope. They 
were received with 
manifestations of great 
joy, and when they prostrated themselves 
before the Pope, His Holiness was so 
affected that he raised them himself 
from the ground and embraced them. 

When the embassy returned it was 
accompanied by seventeen Jesuit Fathers 
who gave a great impetus to the work. 
Roman Catholicism spread so rapidly 
that it soon numbered a million adherents. 
It had now reached its zenith and soon 
began rapidly to warie. Hideyoshi, one 
of the greatest statesmen Japan has ever 
produced, was first of all favourable to 
the new religion but, having been offended 
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THE RELIGION OF RURAL JAPAN 


by a Portuguese, he began a series of 
persecutions that eventually exterminated 
Christianity. An Imperial edict was 
issued ordering the missionaries to leave 
the country within twenty days. Native 
Christians were commanded to recant, 
and failure to obey these injunctions 
led to the crucifixion of thirty-five persons, 
including nine missionaries. All Chris- 
tians were now branded as enemies of 
the gods and the country and a terrible 
persecution was begun. 
The missionaries were 
believed to be politi- 
cal intriguers who 
were only awaiting an 
opportunity to wrest 
the country from the 
Japanese. This idea 
had a strange origin. 
One day a sea-captain 
showed a map of the 
world to Hideyoshi 
on which were very 
plainly marked the 
numerous possessions 
of the King of Spain. 
When Hideyoshi saw 
them he asked how 
it was that Spain 
held dominion over 
sO many countries, 
and the captain un- 
wittingly replied that 
the King sent first 
missionaries to a new 
country, and when 
they had made a 
number of converts 
he sent his soldiers 
with whom the proselytes co-operated, and 
by this means it was very easy to bring 
the country into a state of subjection. 
Thus the whole modus operandi was 
made known, the eyes of Hideyoshi were 
opened and in the person of the foreign 
priests he thought he saw the enemies of 
the empire. The martyrdom of thousands 
of nativeChristians who refused to recant 
followed and the soil of Japan was watered 
with the blood of'some of her noblest and 
best sons and daughters. Hideyoshi’s 
successor carried out his policy, and the 
consummation of the persecution was the 
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closing of Japan to the great outside 
world for two and a half centuries. All 
foreigners were forbidden to enter, and 
all Japanese to leave the country under 
penalty of death. 

When Japan entered upon the Great 
Peace (as this period of seclusion was 
called) she was confronted by a serious 
problem. Two great classes of society 
existed, the peasant and the military, 
between which the line of demarkation 
was very _ piainly 
drawn. The working 
classes were regarded 
with scorn by the 
military, and _ trade 
of every description 
equally despised. It 
was, however, neces- 
sary to support the 
vast population of the 
empire by hame labour 
and production. In 
order to induce men 
to cultivate the soil 
farming was ranked 
among the professions, 
and the farmer was 
placed next to the 
Samurai (military) in 
the social scale. About 
one half of the entire 
population of Japan is 
still engaged in culti- 
vating the soil, and the 
religious, social and 
political influences of 
the middle ages have 
left such an impress 
upon the peasant class 
that they have failed to advance 
with the civilization of the country. 
The religious beliefs of the early days 
are stronger amongst the peasants than 
any other class in the empire. As 
one travels through the counttry one 
sees the evidence of this at every turn, 
for shrines and images of Buddha, 
together with beautiful temples, mark 
every bend of the road and spot of beauty. 
At eventide the booming of the melodious 
temple’ bell may be heard echoing and 
re-echding among the valleys and hills, 
rising and falling in notes of sweetest 
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cadence, until it dies away in the faintest 
whisper—suggestive of the music of the 
spheres of which we are told but, alas! 
cannot hear. 

Whenever a shrine was erected to 
Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, by the 
Court, the example was quickly followed 
by the people throughout the country, 
and to-day Shinto shrines and temples 
dot the hill-sides and valleys everywhere. 
The Shinto religion appealed to the peas- 
ant, for to him Japan is more than the 
soil which he cultivates with such great 
ease and from which he derives his susten- 
ance and living. Whilst engaged in his 
work he remembers that it is “ the land 
of the gods” to which he belongs, and 
that the Emperor is the earthly represen- 
tative of the gods themselves and, to 
aid his memory and tune his ear and fire 
his enthusiasm and increase his venera- 
tion, he often erects, right in the midst 
of his little rice-patch, a tiny Shinto 
shrine before which he lays his daily 
offerings of fruit and flowers. 

Nature is so beautiful that she, too, 
is worshipped and frequently a wooded 
knoll is conspicuous amongst the sur- 
rounding rice-fields. The approach is 
by a flight of stone steps, and the entrance 
to the sacred spot is marked by two 
cross-beams called torii, meaning “ bird’s 
rest.” The story is that when the 
first Emperor of Japan was fighting, for 
his country and was much discouraged 
owing to military reverses and the death 
of his brother, a beautiful golden bird 
descended from heaven and shed a strong 
golden light over the Emperor. This 
was taken as a good omen and, being 
encouraged, he went forth to battle once 
more and was victorious. The torii at the 
entrance to all Shinto shrines is said 
to commemorate this event. 

When travelling through the country 
it is no upcommon sight to behold a 
peasant, séamtily clad, with the mud 
oozing from*his garments and with head 
bowed worshipping before such a shrine. 
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Perhaps in the midst of his work he has 
dropped his primitive instrument to ask 
the assistance and blessing of the gods 
and the spirits of his ancestors on the 
labour of his hands. 

Not satisfied with these shrines outside, 
every household, no matter how poor, 
has also its family shrine before which 
oblations and prayers are offered in the 
same manner. 

Buddhist as well as Shinto temples 
are to be seen everywhere. Buddhism 
especially appealed to the peasant who, 
worn out with continuous drudgery, 
earning scarcely sufficient to keep life 
in the body, shivering in winter, labour- 
ing for hours in the burning sun in summer, 
oppressed by the tax-gatherer, yearned 
for rest from all his labours. 

When, therefore, the Buddhist priest 
came teaching birth into a higher exis- 
tence after death and progression onward 
and upward until paradise and finally 
absorption in the bosom of Buddha were 
reached he found eager listeners and 
zealous followers among the peasants. 

Later, on the introduction of Christian- 
ity, some few accepted the new faith and, 
when necessary, were willing to seal 
their testimony with their life’s blood, 
for amongst the martyrs none witnessed 
a better confession than the peasants of 
Japan. But the great masses ever re- 
mained faithful followers of Buddha. 
Old Japan still survives in the peasant 
classes. Learning and education were 
confined to the military and upper classes, 
and the peasant was left to the soil with 
no thought beyond taxation. Innova- 
tion to him is synonymous with increased 
taxation. Hence-he is very conservative 
and opposes the introduction of anvhing 
new because he dreads a harder lot than 
heretofore. He is ignorant of the affairs 
of the nation. His knowledge does not 
extend beyond the boundaries of his 
little rice field, nor his hopes beyond his 
temple and his gods. 

A. L. A. Murcutr. 
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NE of the least of our cathedral 
cities in point of size is Ely, 
which stands about 16 miles 
from Cambridge on a little hill, 

in the flat country on the borders of the 
fens; but it is one of the least altered 
by the passage of time, and is therefore 
full of interest altogether out of proportion 


St. Mary’s Church, Ely 





when a beautiful window designed by 
Mr. C. E. Kemp was inserted, to the 
memory of Charles Muriel Bidwell, who 
died in 1874 and Clara his wife, who died 
in January, 1904. The central division 
represents our Saviour in the manger ; 
to the right and left the shepherds and 
magi in adoration. 


to its size and In 1829 the 
importance. Its ai4r~ church was re- 
beautiful _cathe- an 16 me stored and _ the 
dral is well known tee south door filled 


described by pen . 
and pencil, but a” y 
among the less 
well known build- 
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tural and historical 
interest is the old 
parish church of 
St. Mary. The 
present church 
was erected in 
1215 by Bishop 
Eustachius, but 
there is no doubt 
that it occupies 
the site of an older 
building, very 
probably of the 
same date as the 
cathedral, part of 
which was built 
in the seventhcentury. It is supposed that 
the heavy round pillars upon which the 
pointed arches of the nave of the present 
church rest, belonged to the original build- 
ing ; as the arches are such as werein use in 
the twelfth century and the pillars belong to 
an earlier period. Moreover the base of 
the columns are rough blocks of stone, as 
if the old columns were not high enough 
for the new building. The present church 
is a plain unpretentious building of transi- 
tional and early English styles, consisting 
of a nave with aisles, and a tower, and 
spire of the decorated period. The 
chancel is Early English with an inserted 
perpendicular east window; this was filled 
with plain glass until the autumn of 1904, 
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North’ Door, St. Mary's. Church, Ely 


up, but the Nor- 
man arches of the 
doorway can still 
be seen on the 
outside. The north 


ra, \ 4 door is of great 
ay =A interest ; Miller, 

7 ~ in his “ The De- 

; scription of Ely 

| Cathedral,” refer- 

ring to the north 


and south doors of 
St. Mary’s Church, 
says : ‘ The north 
‘and south door 

AY arches are pointed 
raj and decorated 
with different sorts 
of Norman mould- 

fein ings, but the 
columns have 
slender detached 

shafts united under one capital, wreathed 
with foliage in early English style; this 
mixture of Norman decoration with early 
English columns and capitals is said to 
be the only instance in Ely of their being 
blended in the same arch and columns.” 
The engraving in Miller’s book of the 
north door must have been engraved 
before the restoration of the church in 
1829 as it represents the columns as 
broken, and one band of dog tooth mould- 
ing only being visible in places, the rest 
being- covered by plaSter. The door in 

















this engraving is a heavy single door with 
iron bars, the present one is a lightly made 
double door of varnished wood, quite un- 
suitable for such a doorway. 
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It is difficult, now the city stands 
in the midst of fertile farms intersected 
by some of the best roads in England, 
to realize the. surroundings even for 
hundreds. of years after the present 
church was built.. Ely was then literally 
an island,» in the midst of almost 
impassable fens and’ great beds of 
rushes, nearly surrounded. by the river 
Ouse, which then divided into two 
branches, since united in one channel. 
The city was only accessible by intricate 
paths most of which were known to only 
a few. When it was besieged by William 
the Conqueror and his Norman army it 
was defended by Hereward the Wake for 
a year. The main road leading to the 
city was broken up. The Norman King’s 
efforts to find or construct another 
entrance through the bottomless mud of 
the fens and across the river, failed with 
great loss of men, increased on-one occa- 
sion by the firing of the reed beds by the 
defenders. The place was only at last 
taken through the treachery of the monks 
of the Cathedral monastery, who.-guided 
him into the city, having been bribed by 
a promise from William to allow them ‘to 


maintain their lands if ‘they ‘did :so;:a, 


promise which was not fulfilléd, as he not 
only confiscated part of their land,- but 


plundered the monastery .and inflicted a 


very heavy fine upon them. 

At the time of the taking of the city by 
William, Hereward and a few of his men 
were absent on a foraging expedition. 
Torfrida, his wife, and their little girl, 
made their escape with some of his: fol- 
lowers and joined him. Some of the 
remainder, it is said, fortified themselves 
in St. Mary’s Church, and defended it for 
some time, it is supposed it was only 
taken when it, with the greater part of 
the city, was set on fire. It is said the 
effect of the flames is still visible on the 
existing columns which formed part of the 
original building. In 1109 the bishopric of 
Ely was founded, the minster church 
became the Cathedral, and St. Mary’s 
Church was attached to the convent which 
had hitherto been connected with the 
minster. In 1290 the consecration of 
Bishop Luda to the see of Ely by Arch- 
bishop Peckham with the assistance of 


‘~they passed through ; 
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eight bishops, was performed with much 
pomp and ceremony at St. Mary’s Church, 
instead of in the Cathedral. The reason 
for the selection of. this church for this 
purpose is not known, but it shows the 
building was then of considerable import- 
ance. The house in which Oliver Crom- 
well lived while he resided at Ely as farmer 
of the Cathedral tithes overlooks St. 
Mary’s churchyard, and is now about to 
be converted into the rectory. It is said 
he inherited it from his uncle, Sir Thomas 
Steward, and that Cromwell’s mother 
had lived there as a girl, and returned tolive 
there with her son probably from about 
1629 till about 1640. One of Cromwell’s 


‘letters quoted by Carlyle is believed to 


have been written from this house. 

On ‘the external wall of the church, on 
the south west corner of the building, 
about 7 feet above the level of the ground, 
is a tablet to the memory of five men who 
were executed at the time of the bread riots 
in 1816, a year when all England was in a 
state of disturbance on account of the high 
price of food, and the scanty wages earned 
by-the labouring classes. The fen menrose 
and:marched on Ely, armed with muskets, 
pitchforks and clubs, to demand a fixed 
wage of not less than 3s. a day, and that 
the price.of flour should not be more than 
2s. 6d. astone. They sacked every village 
at Littleport they 
forced: John Dennis, who though a small 
farmer, sympathised with the peasants, 
to lead them. They arrived at Ely and 
were given some money, and promises that 
their- demands should. be: considered. 
While the magistrates .were parleying 
with the rioters, messengers, one of whom 
was the father of the.Charles Bidwell, to 
whom the window in the church was erect- 
ed; rode to Bury St. Edmunds to obtain the 
assistance of soldiers who were quartered 
there, to suppress the rict. However, 
before they arrived the rioters had with- 
drawn to Littleport for the night. The 
next day the soldiers and magistrates 
marched to Littleport and arrested about 
70 out of the 1400 rioters, the rest having 
escaped and concealed themselves in the 
surrounding fens. The prisoners were 
tried at Ely, some were sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment, but the 
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principal leaders were, somté transported 
for life, and some hanged. John Dennis, 
though forced: by the rioters to join them, 
was hanged on Ely Common, with fiveothers, 
whose names appeai on the tablet. They 
were buried in one grave in St. Mary’s 
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period wil] not be allowed to be destroyed- 

It may be worth recording as an 
instance of the lingering of old customs 
in this quaint and interesting city, 
that there are ladies of middle age 
still living in Ely, who in their 
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The South Door, St. Mary's Church, Ely 


Churchyard. Some of the descendants 
of these men still live in the town 
and wish to have the tablet removed, 
but it is to be hoped that so interesting 
a historical memorial of the troubles 
and sufferings of the poor of that 





younger days used habitually to be 
carried to evening parties in a sedan chair, 
which was kept for hire in the city, and is 
now preserved as an interesting relic, at 
the country seat of a‘gentleman in the North 
oi England. GRACE GARDEN MARTIN 














An Unattained Ideal 


he was selling butter. A woman 

came in for ‘half a pound of “ Bri- 

tanny,’ and-when she had been 
served and was gone out, another came in 
and asked for half a pound of “ fresh.” 
She was served from the same stock and 
went away satisfied. It is true both had 
paid the same price, nevertheless “ fresh 
butter” and “Britanny butter” are 
trade names for two things, not one. 
I remonstrated with my.grocer; I knew 
him weil enough. 

He was not at all offended, but—*‘ Brit- 
tany is fresh’ he maintained. 

“Yes, in-taste,” I agreed, “ but not in 
name ; it is not what is meant by the 
name.” 

“Tt is what she meant,” he retorted, 
“ she’s come here this two years past ask- 
ing for it by that name.” 

“Why don’t you tell her it is Brittany 
she means and always has ?” 

“‘ Because then she would not have it, 
nor anything else ; it is the freshest I keep. 
It’s no good telling some people things 
like that, it doesn’t do any good, neither 
to you nor them. You have got to con- 
sult your customers in these sort of things 
and tell ’em—the truth, of course—but 
the part of it they'll take to and under- 
stand. Different people mean different 
things by the same word, or the same 
thing by different words, and you’ve got 
to keep that in your eye, and deal fair 
with them, but accordingly. See?” 

I did not adi:iit to seeing. All the 
same it struck me I was exacting from my 
grocer more than is usually exacted in 
ordinary life and conversation—more than 
is possibie often if men are to be mutually 
comprehensible. At this stage of the 
language’s history we attach such various 
meanings to the same word that the 
question must constantly arise waether 
in my dealings with you I shall use the 
words that are accurate to me but will 
give an erroneous idea to you, or whether 
they shall be such as will, though inaccu- 
rate and exaggerated to my thoughts, 
perfectly call up images to your mind. 

I remember once being asked to play 


|" was only the other day I saw him ; 


croquet, and replying that I could not as 
I had only tried twice before; but my 
excuse was not accepted, so I attempted 
to play, to the intense annoyance of my 
partner. She seemed to think she had 
been ill-used—that she had been wilfully 
misled into supposing I was merely weak. 

“Did you mean it, when you said you 
could not play ?”’ she asked at last. “I 
thought you told me you had played 
before ?” 

“Twice,” I reminded her. 
hardly makes one proficient ; 
could not play.” 

“YT did not understand you,” she re- 
turned with contempt. 

Then I saw that the simple truth had 
been a mistake ; I ought to have averred 
that I had not held a mallet before or 
seen the game played. Such exaggera- 
tion alone would have carried conviction 
to a mind which was hardly able to con- 
ceive of an educated person who was not 
a croquet player, and which interpreted 
a plain statement of inability to be merely 
the modesty of moderate weakness. 

This sort of thing is always happening 
unless we bear in mind that there are two 
points of view, the speaker ‘‘and the spoken 
to.” They are usually some way apart, 
and the man who wants to be understood 
has to express his idea in the other’s 
language. We all see things through a 
prism, and not all at the same angle ; we 
have to reduce them to a working pers- 
pective, and sometimes represent the 
little big and the big little before we can 
talk about them with any hope of com- 
prehension. ; 

This, no doubt, is a long way from my 
grocer’s dealings in butter and his wisdom 
with regard to telling people the part of 
the truth that is suitable; though that 
last is also sometimes practised by other- 
wise honest people. There is an indefen- 
sible couplet’on the subject :— 


‘** That 
I said I 


“ Half a truth, however small, 
Is better than the whole to all.’’ 


It is, as I say, indefensible, yet it has been 
known to work in daily life under the name- 
of tact, I believe. The whole truth is 

















occasionally very inadvisable ; almost, if 
not quite, impossible when speaking to 
some people about certain affairs. 

Of course one has always the alternative 
of refusing to tell anything, but unfor- 
tunately there are people who cannot be 
refused. The members of a family, for 
instance, occasionally believe they have 
certain proprietory rights over each other’s 
affairs, and it is very difficult to disabuse 
their minds of the idea without seriously 
wounding their feelings. Besides, some 
relationships do really give .these rights, 
and many assume that they do. What 
is to be done then? Refuse firmly but 
politely ? Establish all your relation- 
ships on the basis of respect for individual 


liberty ? And at all costs never sacrifice» 


principles to feelings ? That sounds very 
well in theory, especially the last, but in 
practice there is such a thing as having 
a superabundance of principle, or at least 
a too aggressive kind. A really blatantly 
truthful person who stands up for his 
principles on all occasions, is painful to live 
with; of course that is a matter of no 
importance beside the great question of 
right and wrong, even though such aggres- 
sive honesty makes righteousness un- 
attractive to the weaker brethren. But 
this continued standing up, this making 
life one universal protest has one really 
disadvantageous effect, it depreciates 
the value of protest in general, principles 
are inclined to go down in value under the 
treatment. The honest person with a 
rampant conscience and no tact is a poor 
ally for righteousness, either whether he 
is telling the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, in season and out, or whether 
he is refusing to do so and abiding by his 
principles, without much regard for other 
people’s feelings, 

Ought one never to sacrifice principles 
to feelings—when the principles are one’s 
own and the feelings are other people’s, 
and the second are strong and the first not 
great ? 

No doubt a wise man would establish 
his relationships on such a basis that no 
one would interfere with him and he could 
always fairly refuse information ; but if he 
were in at all ordinary circumstances it 
might take him a good many years to do it. 
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Probably he would not have completed 
the arrangement, if he did it with 
regard to those concerned, much before 
he had reached an age when interference 
was unimportant and advice and criticism 
no longer disturbed his way. 

Relations are like the weather, you have 
got to accept them. You can make the 
best of them or you can quarrel with them 
and refuse to have anything more to do 
with them, but you cannot change them. 
If you are not on quarrelling terms, some 
of them will always take an interest in 
your affairs—a kind, well-intentioned, 
sometimes justifiable interest. And the 
point to decide is—when this justifiable 
questioning occurs—are you to answer 
frankly and confide your cherished hopes 
and immature plans to those who cannot 
understand, who may ridicule or criticise 
unsympathetically ? It would certainly 
be unpleasant though possibly wholesome, 
but that is of little consequence ; what is 
of consequence is the fact that those with 
sufficient authority to demand explana- 
tions often have sufficient authority to 
interfere materially with the plans pro- 
posed or the matter arranged. No doubt 
they have a perfect right to do it, but the 
wise ones do not always exercise the right. 
If only they were all wise and always wise ! 

My grocer further went on to say: 
“You can’t go about tellin’ everybody 
everything or makin’ them tell you either, 
unless you are an Act of Parliament; if 
you was that, you could tell as much as 
you liked because you’ve got the language 
on your side and nobody can ask you just 
what you mean. And you've got the 
power too, so you could make them tell as 
much as you liked, same as they do..with 
foreign stuff and adulterated foods. But 
what comes of that ? Who's the better 
for knowin’ all about it ? Not the public 
anyway. If they like a thing they keep 
on buying when they know the name of 
what’s inside just the same as when they 
don’t. Why, I could sell rubbish, not 
poison, you know, but rubbish if I 
tried, and tell what it was too! 
How'd I do it? Id give ita 
tasty name first, then I’d get somebody 
to analyse it, then I’d have a label printed 
sayin’ it’d been analysed by So-and-so, 
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and found to contain so much of this, that, 
and the other chemical names, just what 
he said—and there you are! If the public 
fancied it they’d buy fast enough. Now- 
a-days everybody’s so educated they know 
things aren’t butter and treacle and cheese, 
but all phosphates and hydrates and car- 
bons, and so on. It doesn’t matter to 
them how the “ates” are mixed up, or 
what they are, if they see ’em on the label 
they’re quite satisfied, and if they see one 
they don’t know there, they don’t think 
any worse of the stuff for that.—Think 
it’s not quite square to sell one: butter 
under two names do you? It’s a ruled 
square to what’s done by labels over and 
over again. There isn’t any way of takin’ 
people in to compare with tellin’ the truth, 
and that’s a fact.” 

I am sorry to say I had no answer ready. 
Concerning labels I have had little ex- 
perience, but concerning the deceptive 
power of judicious truth—who can live 
and doubt it ? Surely the great art of de- 
ception lies in it, in telling the truth right 
end foremost and with the right words, 
choosing the time to tell it, slurring over 
some points, emphasizing others, and a 
dozen other things. Even when it comes 
to the personal interview, in such things 
as inducing a suitable frame of mind in 
the subject, or in the delicate manipula- 
tion by which a man is himself led to 
propose that which he would have opposed 
had the suggestion come from another. 
“Not deception,” you say. Perhaps not, 
but it is cousin german to it, and it is not 
simple, straightforward truth—it is a vast 
deal more trouble for one thing. Tact, 
diplomacy, or whatever you like to call it, 
is difficult even to those who have a natural 
taste for it. It always seems to me the 
greatest mistake to imagine that the 
devious course is the easy one. It is the 
truth, the simple, natural, unadorned 
truth that is easy; it requires no skill, 
no effort, no forethought, no memory to 
tell the truth regardless of consequences ; 
few, surely, but fools would do anything 
else if they could avoid it. 

Could everyone avoid it by mutual 
consent ? Life would be Arcadian in its 
simplicity if they did. 


But in the meantime it strikes me that 
we, as well as the grocer,. are all deceivers 
more or less. ‘At all events we all are in 
that deception which lies more in act than 
word, by which we appear far other than 
we feel. We cannot always feel right, it 
is No use saying we can, we cannot always 
be pleased to sacrifice our wishes and ways 
and comfort—some of us never can—but 
we can make an effort to pret:nd to; 
unless we do make the effort it is hardly 
worth while making the sacrifice. If we 
do a thing to please another it is as well 
to appear pleased to do it, and there is 
very little point in yielding our way to 
another’s, unless we at least pretend it is 
because we like it or believe in the 
superiority of the other way. . No doubt 
really good people do not have to pretend, 
they are pleased; but a great many 
average people are nothing of the kind ; 
though it is possible, if they keep on pre- 
tending for twenty years or so, they might 
get to feel like the good in the end. That 
is our hope; until then it seems we must 
keep on pretending—pretending to be 
interested when we are not, amused when 
we are bored, sorry when we are much 
nearer irritation or laughter; listening 
patiently, talking sympathetically, not 
speaking our mind. Hoping that some 
time in the Millenium we may be the 
nice pecple we appear—or ought to appear 
—but enjoying somewhat heartily those 
rare occasions when we are able to take 
off all our moral and mental clothes and 
talk naked and unashamed with one 
who speaks the same soul-language as 
ourselves. 

Yet, for all that, I admire the honest 
man. Perhaps honesty is the beautiful 
and at present unapproached ideal of the 
race. It started honest in the dawn of 
a young world, and when life was a simple 
affair, ignorance was innocence and bliss, 
and sinlessness came of lack of knowledge. 
Maybe it will end honest, mature and 
grow to freedom in a knowledge that is 
beyond all subterfuge when history is all 
worked out and the last shadows fall. 
But in the meantime ?—Alas for poor 
human nature ! 

Una L. SILBERRAD. 
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Source of the Cam, Ashwell 


On the Cam with a Camera 


with greater promise of quiet 

beauty than does the little stream 

sometimes called in its earlier 
reaches the Rhee, but which also bears 
here as-well as further in its course the 
classic name of Cam. 

Thirty springs gush from the chalk cliffs 
at Ashwell under the shade not only of 
the village name tree but of the spreading 
boughs of asycamore. With water crystal 
clear the springs fill a natural basin in the 
chalk, cress and forget-me-not in their 
season gem the surface, verdant beds of 
nettles clothe the lower banks and cover 
a tiny islet washed by the infant river. 
Truth forbids the mention of more gor- 
geous plants, for indeed they are not, 
and the water is shallow as much of it is 
conveyed away in pipes for the use of a 
brewery near at hand. 

Silently the brook steals through the 
fields and though it ‘‘ winds about and in 


S can an English river rise 


and out”’ probably the Cam is not more 
serpentine in its course than many another 
stream, and there is no reason why it 
should have been named from the old 
British word meaning “ crooked,” which 
is the favourite derivation. In fact, 
Cambridge, as is fitting, gives not only 
honour and glory but also a name to the 
stream, for the town received its appella- 
tion first, then the river. ‘‘ Next Camus, 
reverend sire, came footing slow, His 
mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge,” wrote 
Milton, and other seventeenth century 
writers dropped the classic termination 
and produced the word Cam, and Cam he 
has remained to this day. And still he 
wears that mantle hairy and hoary, for 
the solemn ancient willows with their gray 
green foliage fringe the banks for many 
a mile, and still the wind whispers in the 
reeds and sedge of the shallows. Michael 
Drayton, in his Poly-olbion, did not over- 
look the Cam, for he says : 
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Suddenly there sprung 
A confident report that through the country 


rung, 

That ra her daintiest flood, long since 
entitled Gre at, 

Whose fountain Ashwell crown’d with many 
an upright plant, 

In sallying on for Ouse, determin’d by the way 

To entertain her friends the Muses with a lay, 


Not many events of national importance 
found a place in the lay to which the'Nine 
listened with ravished ears, for the Cam 
treasures but few military memories, 
though it can boast of one nine hundred 
years old between Barrington and Foxton, 
where at an old ford Saxon and Danish 
weapons and jewellery have been found. 
They are supposed to have been dropped 
after a battle fought in the neighbourhood 
in 1010. The associations of the river are 
almost wholly peaceful, nearly every 
village has its mill with “a sleepy pool 
above the dam, The pool beneath it never 
still,” and at Harston the picturesque old 
church stands near the water which 
bounds the ‘Vicarage garden and is over- 
hung by luxuriant greenery. The other 
main branch of our stream is variously 
called the Cam or the Granta, the latter 
we are told is a “Celtic river name of 
unknown meaning,’ and of great age for 
it is used by the Venerable Bede. The 
brook which bears it rises in Essex, close 
to Audley End, the most splendid private 
mansion on its banks. The famous gar- 
dener usually known as “ Capability 
Brown ’”’ widened the stream where it 
flows through the park and so made it 
more worthy to decorate the grounds of 
a house which, as James I. said, was too 
large for a King though not for a Lord 
Treasurer. 

Sir Thomas Howard of Walden, w_10 built 
it in the seventeenth century on the site of 
Walden Abbey, at a cost of £190,000, also 
threw a bridge for general use over the 
water, and was thereupon considered a 
public benefactor. After admiring the 
brave show that the river makes in the 
park, it is not easy to recognise it in the 
broad ditch, it is nothing more, which 
skirts the London road, but this is the 
Cam shrunk to its natural dimensions. 
At Chesterford it passes into Cambridge- 
shire, and thence by Ickleton and under 
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the Icknield Way to Whittlesford, where 
a hermit once dwelt and took charge of 
the little bridge for light traffic only that 
spans the brook. Here as indeed for the 
greater part of its course the Cam flows 
between a regular avenue of pollarded 
willows ; they are poor old dilapidated 
things, some are hollow, some have fallen 
across the water and form natural bridges 
between the two banks, others are split 
down the middle, and only await the 
imevitable gale that will mow down half 
the trees, but whether erect or recumbent 
all bravely bear their long green withes. 
There are many spots where “ intently 
watching Nature’s gentle doings” we 
might exclaim— 
How silent comes the water round that bend, 
Not the minutest whisper does it send 
To the o’erhanging sallows ; blades of grass 
Slowly across the chequered shadows pass. 
But as to reading two sonnets while we 
watch them float it will be better to close 
the book till we reach the Colleges, where 
Cowley and Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, studied and wrote, for we must 
pass on to our next halting place, Shelford, 
where the Old Mill refuses to be ignored. 
A dozen years ago it could show two 
quaint wooden gables tarred to a rich 
black, now, alas, there is only one, and 
who knows how soon there may be none ? 
A row of delightful wooden cottages faces 
the mill and mirrors itself in the pool. 
“ By Shelford having slid, than which a 
purer stream, a delicater brook, Bright 
Pheebus in his course doth scarcely 
overlook,” the Cam turns another mill at 
Hauxton, and between that and Grant- 
chester the two streams unite and flow on 
together as the Granta. Here is Byron’s 
Pool, the poet’s bathing-place according 
to a tradition which may or may not be 
true, and here, too, was Chaucer’s mill, 
now rebuilt a little lower down. No 
writer on the beauties and associations 
of this stream ever allows himself to omit 
the quotation from the Reeve’s Tale— 
At Trompyngton not far fro’ Granta bridge, 
There goth a broke, and over that a bridge, 


Upon the whiche broke there stant a mell, 
And this is very soth as I you tell. 


Just beyond some grand horse chestnut 
trees spread their feathery boughs quite 
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across the stream to the further bank, and 
an old-fashioned garden runs down to the 
water’s edge. The sun-dial on its sheltered 
lawn is in the form of an open book and 
bears on one of its pages the legend 
“Occurrent nubes non numero horas 
serenas,’ ‘Clouds may come, I only 
number the sunny hours,” which well 
expresses the spirit of the upper river, for 
it is one of the playgrounds of Cambridge. 
Here are the various bathing sheds appro- 
priated to the University, the Ladies, the 
Leys School, Newnham College, and the 
Town, and in use from early morn to late 
evening in the summer time. In the after- 
noon water-polo matches are played at 
the University sheds, and the narrow 
stream is alive 
with the bob- 
bing heads of 
the swimmers. 
Shades of de- 
parted wor- 
thies, what say 
you? Ye Heads 
of Houses who 
ordained that 
any scholar en- 
tering the water 
to swim or wash 
should for the 
first offence 
be publicly 
whipped in the 
hall of his Col- 
lege, and for the second be expelled 
the University for ever, knew ye not 
how closely godliness was neighboured 
by cleanliness and both by physical 
health ? But Cambridge has learnt 
much since 1571. For months together 
during the winter season the fields by the 
water side are artificially flooded in expec- 
tation of the frost which so seldom comes, 
and the National Skating Association 
advertise their contest for the Champion- 
ship on Lingay Fen every year, and 
actually hold it about once in seven. 
Lower down is “ Paradise,” where the 
ivy-grown trees bend across the river and 
their boughs weave above it a roof of fine 
tracery. Oh, the dolce far niente that is 
enjoyed here in the sultry days of the 
Long Vacation when the Canadian canoe 
XXXIV—s8 
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or more roomy tub is moored to the bank, 
when listless fingers hold novel or poem, 
and eyes wander at will from the printed 
page to the “summer sun’s green revel ”’ 
all around, where the kingfisher may be 
seen in a flash of rainbow light and the 
water-ouzel isnotastranger. Here are the 
haunts of the coot and moor-hen, and 
though the rough hay-fields are being 
transformed into smooth lawns and grass 
plots, the water-fowl are made welcome, 
and peck about among the croquet hoops 
with the confidence of invited guests. On 
flows the river between Sheep’s Green and 
Coe Fen which a College Don has lately 
described as a “ charming bit of wild fen 
scenery hitherto by good luck preserved 
close to the 
heart of the 
Town,” it is 
actually within 
the limits of the 
borough. He 
adds “ Where 
suburbs have 
been allowed to 
spread in ugli- 
ness at the 
sweet will of 
the _ practical 
speculatorsome 
repentant mil- 
lionaire would 
give thousands 
for such a 
people’s park as Sheep’s Green.” The 
banks here are spangled with golden 
celandines in spring, and later with marsh 
marigolds and willowherb. Ancient 
rights of common still exist on both 
sides of the river, on Sheep’s Green for 
sheep of butchers (freemen) all the year. 
For cows of St. Botolph and St. Mary The 
Less all the year on Sundays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays from sunrise to sunset.” 
This enigmatical sentence refers to the 
parishes dedicated to these saints. ‘“‘ On 
Coe Fen for cows and mares from Old 
May Day to Old Candlemas Day, but cows 
are not allowed between sunset and sun- 
rise.”’ Here again the willows are a fea- 
ture of riparian scenery. In the sixteenth 
century it was one of the privileges of 
burgesses to plant these trees on the banks 
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of the commons, drains, moors, marshes, 
and fens, belonging to the town, at a rent 
of a penny for every twenty poles, the 
planter being graciously allowed to lop 
and top his own willows and the “ profits 
thereof coming to employ at his pleasure.” 
The towers and spires of Cambridge 
now come into view, but before we 
are in actually classic waters Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island and boathouse must be 
passed, then a 
short reach of 
open sunny water, 
another of the 
ubiquitous mills, 
and we see before 
us the modern 
successor to the 
“Small Bridges ’”’ 
of the Middle 
Ages, so called to 
distinguish them 
from the Great 
Bridge near 
Magdalen. In 
those days there 
were two branches 
of the river here, 
each crossed by 
the highway, and 
their upkeep was 
a constant source 
of difficulty. Not 
once or _ twice 
have bridges on 
this part of the 
river been swept 
away in flood 
time, owing more 
to the disrepair of 
the former than to the force or quantity 
of the water. As long ago as 1396 
the Bishop of Ely granted an indul- 
gence to all who should contribute to the 
restoration of this bridge and at the same 
time he gave a license for the celebration 
of Divine Service in the wayside chapel 
erected upon it. Apparently the faithful 
were not stirred up to liberality for three 
years later the state of the causeway was 
so dangerous that King Henry IV. inter- 
vened and granted to the hermit. John 
Jaye, for a period of two years certain 
customs on saleable articles passing over 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island 
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the bridges, the money so obtained to be 
used for their repair. We may presume 
that the hermit had his pickings out of 
these receipts. Another recluse, Thomas 
Kendall, receivcd a similar license in 
1406. We now arrive at a noble range of 
colleges and remember ; 

All that on Granta’s fruitful plain 

Rich streams of regal bounty pour’d, 

And bade their awful ‘anes and turrets rise. 
Seven colleges 
with their cloisters 
dim, their halls 
and chapels, their 
level lawns and 
gardens succeed 
each other along 
the bank, and 
Queens’ is the first. 
Note that dis- 
criminating apos- 
trophe, Oh, Ye 
Oxonians, and 
know that this 
Royal and Re- 
ligious Foundation 
is a witness to the 
union of the Red 
Rose and the 
White and so 
stands as the 
symbol of Peace, 
for what Margaret 
of Anjou began 
Elizabeth Wood- 
ville finished, and 
both Queens are 
commemorated in 
the title. The 
mellow red brick 
buildings are washed by the waters 
of the Cam, and here if anywhere it must 
be that 


In apartments small and damp 
The candidate for college prizes, 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed yet early rises. 


Opposite is one of the “ brown o’er- 
arching groves that contemplation 1oves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with 
delight,” in it is Erasmus’ Walk for the 
great Greek scholar was a Queens’ man. 
King’s comes next with its chapel, looking, 
as Ruskin said “ like a table upside down 
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with its four legs in the air,’”’ but however 
that may be, the sight of its grey-fretted 
pinnacles cutting the blue sky, while the 
pigeons circle above them and settle on 
the battlements of the low-roofed chapels 
between the buttresses, is one not easily 
forgotten. King’s, too, has a fine velvety 
lawn, the result of a hundred years’ 
mowing and rolling, rolling and mowing ; 
no foot of lower rank than a Fellow’s ever 
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cession of boats which used to take place 
here at the conclusion of the May Races 
was given up several, years ago because 
forsooth the young bloods found it mono- 
tonous and wearisome after the excite- 
ment of a week’s racing, but it was a 
favourite pageant with the visitors. ‘The 
crews in their boating blazers of many 
fearsome mixtures, scarlet, blue, cherry, 
green, magenta, and claret, rowed in their 





Queens’ College, Cambridge 


treads this verdant sward. Clare shares 
the enjoyment of the lawn, for the south- 
ern side of the court abuts upon it. What 
a great deal Cambridge owes to her women 
Benefactors. Lady Elizabeth de Clare 
founded in the fourteenth century the 
College that bears her name, the bridge 
was added in 1640 by Robert Grumbold, 
with its bal strade and stone balls thirteen 
and three quarters in number, according 
to an old college jest it is distinctive 
among the seven bridges that cross the 
river at the backs. The picturesque pro- 


flower-festooned boats with embroidered 
banners floating at the prow, and with 
many an easy while the loving cup was 
passed round to Newnham mill pond, then 
returning to King’s they all stood with 
uplifted oars and cheered the Head of the 
River. “’Tis then the fagging oarsman 
receives his well-earned laurels, and ’tis 
then when the shades of some soft May 
evening are falling around that he feels 
the first taste of that sweet flattery the 
praise that meets success. It isa pleasure 
once tasted never to be forgotten and will 
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form an incitement lasting as his life,’’ at 
least so thought an earlier generation of 
oarsmen. The Gardens of the Fellows of 
Trinity Hall, which are not accessible to 
the public, occupy the space on the right 
bank before we reach the great College 
dedicated to the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity. Here the river interrupts “ that 
long walk of limes’”’ up which Tennyson 
passed when he came to revisit Arthur 
Hallam’s rooms and “ felt the same and 
not the same.’ The trees between the 
river and the Backs were planted in 1671, 
those on the other side in 1717. A few 
yards further on, a sudden bend in the 
river reveals one of the special beauty 
spots of the Cam, the view of the modern 
tower of St. John’s Chapel framed in 
foliage and reflected in the still water. 
Every passing camera snaps this bit and 
it is a picture at any season of the year. 
Of all the Cambridge benefactresses there 
is no figure so attractive as the saintly 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, who founded 
this College on the site of the suppressed 
Hospital of St. John the Evangelist. The 


College boating club, to say nothing of a 
Divinity Professorship and a Preachership, 


still bear her name. The old bridge of 
St. John’s, with its handsome parapet, 
was finished in 1712, the later one called 
the Bridge of Sighs, after, but a long way 
after, its Venetian model, was added in 
1830. 

Although it cannot be said that a 
palace and a prison on each hand rise 
from out the wave, yet the river divides 
and the bridge connects the new and the 
ancient parts of the college, and if the 
modern building with its large rooms 
and handsome windows, is palatial, some 
of the old attics with their low ceilings 
and dormer windows opening on to the 
leads are rather prison like. Just beyond 
St. John’s and shaded by collegiate trees 
an interesting survival exists in a small 
wharf called Fisher Lane, where a row of 
picturesque yellow-washed cottages re- 
main. A stand of scarlet geraniums adds 
a bit of bright colour to this little landing 
stage in summer time. In the Middle 
Ages when the river was an important 
water-way much used by barges laden 
with merchandise, there were many hithes 
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along the banks. They were named from 
the goods usually landed at them, Salt 
Hithe, Flax Hithe, etc. All are gone 
except the one before us. Now our boat 
shoots under the Great Bridge, a fruitful 
source of discussion, dissension and per- 
plexity to the Corporation in olden days. 
As long ago as 1296 a Commission sitting 
in the King’s name ascertained that the 
Sheriff of the county, Robert dell Estre 
levied sums of money for the repair of this 
bridge and appropriated them to his own 
use. Adding insult to injury, when 
through his own neglect the bridge became 
impassable, he provided a barge for the 
conveyance of passengers, charged them 
for its use, and pocketed their fares. 
Although this state of affairs was reme- 
died, commissions for repair or rebuild- 
ing alternated with complaints during 
many generations. 

When Cromwell held the town a piece of 
ordnance called a “ drake’ was stationed 
on the bridge, but we do not hear 
that it was ever discharged. In 1745 
the town provided a new Ducking Stool 
at a cost of twenty-six shillings. This 
uncomfortable apparatus was made in 
the form of a child’s high chair with a bar 
in front to hold the scold who occupied 
it a close prisoner. It was worked up 
and down by means of a pulley which was 
attached to the middle of the arch of the 
wooden bridge. When the latter was 
rebuilt in stone in 1754 the chair was 
removed, but it was soon found necessary 
to replace it. Surely, surely our great- 
great-grandmothers must have been a 
shriller-tongued race than their descend- 
ants. The Town Sessions Book contains 
the following entry dated July 18, 1765, 
“IT is this day agreed and ordered at the 
request of the Grand Jury that a Ducking 
Chair be made and put up at the expense 
of the Town of Cambridge and that the 
same be suffered to hang there at all times 
until this Court shall otherwise order, 
and the Chief Constable is ordered to make 
and fix one up accordingly.”” How many 
viragoes occupied this stool of repentance 
and were ducked in the water not always of 
pellucid clearness history does not tell us. 
For the credit alike of the sex and its 
judges we hope the number was small. 
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St. John’s College, Chapel 


‘ At any rate the present iron bridge put 
up in 1823 has no legend of a Ducking 


Chair. Magdalen College, the lowest on 
the river, is of comfortable red brick, but 
is almost hidden from view by a line of 
chestnut trees. It was founded by Lord 
Audley, the first lay proprietor of Walden 
Abbey, and he left to all future owners 
of the Abbey estate the right of appointing 
the Master of the College. The late 
Master, Lord Braybrooke, who held the 
position for fifty years, was also the owner 
of Audley End, and he might, had he so 
pleased, have travelled all the way by 
boat from his palatial residence in Essex 
to his Lodge in Cambridge, for the water 
which flows through Audley Park also 
passes at the foot of Magdalen grounds. 

Midsummer Common, on the right, is 
entirely a town “lung,” and as a play- 
ground is quite eschewed by the ’Varsity. 


Footpaths cross it from all directions, 
converging towards the various boat- 
houses, and every afternoon in term time 
tubbing is industriously practised on this 
part of the river, while the “ coaches” 
cycle or ride on horseback along the tow- 
ing path and shout their instructions 
through huge trumpets. The racecourse, 
where the Bumping Races beloved of May 
Term Visitors are held, is lower down, op- 
posite the village of Ditton, Ditton Corner 
being an exciting spot for bumps. Stour- 
bridge Common has a unique interest as 
the site for three centuries of one of the 
greatest fairs in Europe. Bunyan pro- 
bably took his idea of Vanity Fair from 
the scenes he had witnessed here. It is 
curious that his visionary picture, the 
shadow, has long outlived the substance, 
for a horse fair lasting one day only is all 
that remains of the great wool and cloth 
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mart where hundreds of thousands of 
pounds changed hands. 

Below Cambridge the level plain extends 
on either side the river to the horizon, 
for we are in the fen country where there 
are but few buildings or trees to break 
the dead monotony. Here the soil is 
almost black and abundantly productive, 
and ditches take the place of hedges. 
The numerous windmills are for drainage 
purposes, as also are the high-banked 
canal-like water-ways locally known as 
drains, droves, or lodes which join the 
river at intervals. The glory of this 
region is in its dawns and sunsets, there is 
nothing to obscure the vision of the open 
firmament of heaven. Fen dwellers find 


themselves oppressed among the mount- 
ains, for they miss the great dome of sky 
that they are accustomed to see overhead. 

A few miles down the river is Wicken 
Fen, a real bit of unreclaimed swamp, where 
the swallow-tailed butterflies still wing 
their strong rapid flight over the matted 
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vegetation. They are not at all difficult 
to catch even by an inexperienced hand 
when armed with a long-handled net, 
for they fly low and the presence of a 
stranger seems to attract them to his 
neighbourhood, as if to inquire who and 
what it is that dares to violate their 
solitudes. Tall reeds and rushes of many 
kinds bow their graceful heads before the 
wind and whisper softly, white lilies rest 
on the steely surface of the water, perhaps 
the cast-off skin of a grass snake may be 
seen in a Clearing, still and lonely, wild 
and weird is this bit of original England. 
But the Cam has not much further to 
flow under its own name. Past Upware 
with its river-side inn, ‘‘ Five Miles from 
Anywhere,” it winds on through the 
“same grey flats again,” till at Harrimere 
it joins the old bed and assumes the name 
of the Ouse, though strictly speaking its 
waters do not mingle with those of the 
Ouse until Denver sluice is reached. 
L. E. BEEDHAM. 
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CHAPTER I 


O Harold Bonsor is going to marry 
old Wishart’s daughter.” 


“Lady Tyrrell told me so this 
morning ; she said it was in the 
papers already. I’m sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry ?” 

Two men were talking in the vestibule 
of a Piccadilly Club. The younger man 
asked the question. 
his head. 

“A marriage of that sort won’t answer, 
it never does. He belongs to one world, 
she to another. She’s not so young that 
she’ll take kindly to his ; he’ll never really 
find his way into hers.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” expostulated the 
younger man. “ He comes of a very good 
family, father an archdeacon, or some- 
thing of the sort. People make an awful 
fuss of him because of his books—I was 
invited out ‘to meet Harold Bonsor’ a 
little while ago. And as for her—every- 
one knows her father’s completely 
ruined.” 

“ Ruined by his own and his daughter’s 
extravagance,” said the elder man se- 
verely. ‘“‘ No one man is going to earn 
the money that Hilda Wishart will want 
to spend on herself. A man might win 
it on the Stock Exchange. But that is 
what Harold Bonsor would never do, so 
remember that when you are invited out 
‘to meet Harold Bonsor and his wife,’ he 
will have had to work for the dress she’s 
wearing. And the women say her dresses 
cost only a little less than her father’s 
horses. Ah, here is my coat; good-day 
to you!”’ And when he had been helped 
into his coat, he passed through the swing 
doors held open for him, and ran down the 
steps into the street. 

Half way up Piccadilly he met the very 
man of whom he had just been speaking. 
Harold Bonsor was not a frequenter of 
Piccadilly, he was a member of none of 
its Clubs. He did not even belong to the 
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The elder one shook 





“set” in which Colonel Gardiner moved, 
but the two men were known to one 
another, and by a curious chance they 
liked one another. Now they both 
stopped. They met so seldom that they 
considered it necessary to shake hands, a 
custom which the habitués of Piccadilly 
rarely observe. 

““T have just been talking about you,” 
said Colonel Gardiner. “I am to con- 
gratulate you, I believe.” 

Harold Bonsor’s fair, rather wan, young 
face lighted up, 

“Yes,” he said. 
Miss Wishart.” 

Not all the power of his golden pen could 
have expressed what his voice betrayed 
in those simple words. Colonel Gardiner 
rallied himself to say the nicest thing he 
could. 

“You will have a very beautiful wife,’’ 
he declared ; ‘“‘ you don’t need me to teli 
you that—many people consider her the 
most beautiful woman in London. Is the 
wedding to be soon ?” 

“‘ Quite soon,” said the novelist. “‘ You 
see,” with a smile, ‘‘ Society engrosses my 
time a great deal just at present—and I 
can’t afford for it to do so longer than can 
be helped. Before very long I must settle 
down to work again. This is April, I 
suggested May. But Miss Wishart would 
rather it were June, early in June, I think 
it will be.” 

‘““May weddings are unlucky, women 
never forget that,’’ laughed the Colonel, 
but in his heart he told himself that he 
would have been very surprised had Miss 
Wishart foregone, for any reason, the 
glories of a wedding in June. “And I 
suppose,” he added, ‘‘ that the public will 
only allow you a limited time to get 
married in. See, how long is it they allow 
the journalists—a week, isn’t it ?”’ 

“From Saturday to Monday, I think,” 
replied Bonsor, who knew most things 
except one or two trifles unnecessary to 
the making of a successful novelist. “‘ But 
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I may possibly get a month—you see the 
public considers that the journalists render 
it better service than the makers of 
books.” 

“It might not think so if it got books 
like yours a little oftener than it does,” 
said the Colonel bluntly—“ Well, well, I 
won’t detain you—I suppose you’re on 
your way to Hill Street ?”’ Miss Wishart 
lived in Hill Street. “ Perhaps you'll 
remember me to Miss Wishart. Tell 
her I hope soon to have an opportunity of 
wishing her happiness. Good-day to you!”’ 

The wedding of Harold Bonsor, the 
popular author of ‘“‘ Lucretia’s Maidens,” 
and Hilda Wishart, the famous society 
beauty, took place in June, on a day of 
extreme brilliance, at a fashionable 
church. A relation of the bride lent a 
Manor House in Dorsetshire for the honey- 
moon, and they were ideally happy. 
Everyone is ideally happy once in their 
lives, if only for a brief space of time. 
Let us thank God that it is so! Harold 
Bonsor was ideally happy because he was 
married to the woman who was his ideal 
of beauty, the woman from whom he 
firmly believed he should gain inspiration 
to wrice as he had never written before. 
Hilda Bonsor was ideaiJy happy because 
she was married to a man who worshipped 
her beauty. All her life her greatest 
happiness had come to her from the envy 
of women, and the homage of men, which 
it had excited. 

In July they went down to Newlyn. 
Harold had written one or two of his books 
there, he liked the wild restfulness of the 
place; he felt he could do good work 
there. Newlyn delighted Hilda, the people 
amused her, and they admired her, she 
was just like a beautiful bright butterfly 
that had fluttered into their midst, and 
as she found amusement for herself 
amongst them, the man she had married 
was able to give his time to his work, the 
pile of written MS. upon his desk grew 
He knew the work he was doing to be 
the best he had ever done. 

The soft air from the blue Atlantic 
entered one morning through the wide, 
many paned windows, of the room where 
he sat at work. Presently Hilda Bonsor 
entered also ; she seated herself on the arm 
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of her husband’s chair, and lightly ruffled 
his hair with her delicate white hand. 

“Poor boy!” she said. ‘ How hard 
you work. It’s such a lovely morning— 
I’ve been down by the sea, and it’s 
glorious. I wish you had been able to 
come.” 

He took possession of the hand which 
caressed his hair, and held it a prisoner 
against his cheek. 

“Never mind,” he said, “I may come 
to-morrow. I have broken the back of 
my work now, you know—I send the last 
chapter to be typed to-morrow.” 

“Good,” she said—and nodded and 
laughed at him, ‘‘ and I have been good, 
too, haven’t I? I have never bothered 
or kept you from your work, have I? 
But I’m glad it’s finished ; now I have 
some prospect of having my husband to 
myself again.” 

A sudden little chill, as ot foreboding, 
smote him. 

“ But sweetheart,” he said, ‘‘ even when 
the book has gone to the publishers I shall 
still have a great deal of work to do in 
connection with it—and then you know 
in the winter I must set to work upon 
something else.” 

“Well, then, until the winter,’’ she 
laughed, ‘“‘ you can belong to me at least 
until then. And that reminds me we 
shall be leaving this place soon, I suppose, 
Harold ?” 

“ Yes—dear,”’ he answered. ‘I donot 
think you would care for Newlyn after 
October—we only took the house for four 
months, you know. Besides, I ought to 
be in town to see about my book.” 

“That is what I thought,” she said 
rather eagerly. ‘I have had one or two 
invitations for us to country houses, but 
I have refused them, the country is no fun 
for men who don’t shoot—and of course 
I don’t want to go alone. And then you 
know I always like the autumn season in 
town best. We ought to be thinking about 
getting a little place of our own, Harold.” 

“We ought,” he agreed, smoothing his 
shaven upper lip consideringly. ‘‘ What 


sort of house would you like, my darling ?”’ 

“We will have a flat,” she decided— 
and looked very bewitching as she made 
her decision. 


“A house means so many 


Poor Boy, how hard you work 
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servants and—other things. And ’’— 
freeing her hand to rumple his hair again— 
“I know that my husband cannot be so 
very rich—although he writes such lovely 
books, so I mean to be very economical 
and all that.” 

He kissed her for her economical in- 
tentiors. “ Very well, then, it shall be 
a flat,” he said. He would have preferred 
a house—he could have afforded a house— 
but he felt she wanted a flat. ‘“‘ Where 
shall it be? There are some very nice 
flats on Campden Hill, and some others 
near Melbury road.” 

She looked dismayed. ‘My dear 
Harold! But that would be so far out of 
the way. No one would ever come to us. 
We should be so far from everything !”’ 

He understood; of course she would 
be far away from everything that apper- 
tained to the only world she knew. 

“Where would you like to live?” he 
asked indulgently. 

“IT should like to be near the Park,”’ 
she said smiling radiantly; ‘‘ there are 
some new flats that have just been erected 
in Upper Brook Street. I always thought 


Mayfair the one spot in London worth 


living in.” 

They took a flat in Mayfair, it happened 
to be one of those in the very block of 
which Hilda had spoken, and they secured 
it at a very moderate rental, certainly no 
more than a charming old house at Chis- 
wick or Richmond would have been. The 
rooms, it is true, were small and draughty, 
and had very few windows, but they were 
fitted with the latest modern conven- 
iences. 

Hilda did not now press it as a necessity 
that her husband’s study should be the 
best room, as she had done at Newlyn, 
seeing that in a London flat it was im- 
possible to entertain in a drawing-room 
that would not hold a dozen people. In 
the flat the rooms intended for reception 
rooms had to be used as such, and Haro!d 
was relegated perforce to a little room at 
the back, with a stained glass window 
which hid from view the dustbins of the 
opposite flat. The room was dark, cer- 
tainly, buc the days were short. When it 
was lighted up at night it had quite a 
cheery appearance, and to intensify its 
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cheeriness Mrs. Bonsor made her husband 
a present of a delightful reading lamp. 

Harold looked a little dismayed when 
he found the number of engagements that 
had been made for him, his wife slipped 
her arm round his neck. 

“T want people to see me with my 
clever husband,” she said coaxingly. “I 
don’t want thera to say he is so wrapped 
up in his books that he cannot spare the 
time to take his wife about, and I am still 
a bride, you know. And then we must 
entertain a little, Harold. This flat is so 
small that we couldn’t do much here. 
But we might give a few little dinners, or 
suppers at the Carlton. Really I think 
that is as nice a way of doing things as 
any.” 

So in order that the worid shouid not 
think that he neglected his bride, Harold 
put on one side the idea of doing any 
serious work upon “ Man a Mere Atom” 
until the New Year. They went out a 
good deal during November and Decem- 
ber, and they also entertained. Two 
“little dinners”? at the Carlton, and a 
theatre party, and a supper at the Savoy. 
The fact that they had done so came to 
be chronicled in the Society papers. 
Harold was a good deal surprised when 
his wife showed him the paragrephs 
referring to themselves. 

““What possible concern was it of the 
world’s,”’ he said rather irritably, ‘‘ where, 
and how he and his wife supped or dined ?” 
She raised her delicate eyebrows, and a 
shade of added colour came into her face. 

“My dear Harold,” she said, “ you are 
a public man, in a sense you know; the 
doings of public people are always of inter- 
est to the public. As for me ’’—was there 
the least inflection ‘of superiority in her 
tone ?>—“‘ I have always been accustomed 
to have my movements chronicled in. the 
papers, whether I wish it or no.’ 

When he had done puzzling about 
whether that inflection in her voice was 
his fancy or a cold reality—and he puzzled 
about it for a good twenty-four hours—a 
fresh idea presented itself to him; it was 
just possible that Underwood and Viner, 
who had produced his book, for it was upon 
the market now, and Watson who had 
given it such a splendid review in the 
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Friday Observer, might see those para- 
graphs, might think it only a friendly 
recognition if he invited them to dinner. 
He must Go it, and the dinner must be at 
the Carlton too. 

He went to his wife’s boudoir to an- 
nounce his intention to her ; she was lying 
on her sofa, in a glistening pink satin tea 
gown, a magazine, which she had just 
discarded, lay on the ground near by. 

“Yes,” she said, she “‘ thought it would 
be a very good suggestion, and it was 
better to have ‘ those kind of people’ at 
an hotel than at your home. It was not 
so intimate. Of course the Carlton, if 
Harold wished it, but still the Carlton was 
expensive, and many another place would 
do them just as well.” 

He did wish it to be the Carlton, 
Harold said with a flash of anger in his 
eyes, and they might as well fix it up at 
once. What date would suit her ? 


She raised herself upon her elbows. 
“My dear Harold—you surely don’t 
expect—want me to be present. 
on earth would be the use ?”’ 

“But I do wish you to be present ”’ he 


What 


said. “They will come as my friends, 
and as my friends I wish you to receive 
them.” 

“Oh, then, in that case,’”’ she said, in a 
tone that implied that there was no more 
to be said, ‘‘ we must fix upon an evening 
that I have to spare. Would the fifteenth 
of December suit you ?” 

The fifteenth of December was decided 
upon, and in its due course the fifteenth of 
December came. Late in the afternoon, 
as Harold sat at the writing table in the 
room with the stained glass window, his wife 
came to the door. She was dressed for 
visiting. Her costume was of white cloth, 
and fur, there was a touch of gold braid 
in her toque beneath the softly curling 
ostrich plumes. 

“‘ Harold, dear,” she said, ‘‘ I am afraid 
I have made a terrible mess of my engage- 
ments. I find to-night is the Duchess of 
Clifton’s bail. I dance in the cotillion, 
you know. I must be present. I am so 
sorry. You will excuse me very nicely to 
your friends, will you not ?”’ 

He turned and looked at her, not whiter 
were her garments than his face. 
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“If you have made a muddle of your 
engagements your first duty is to your 
husband,” he said coldly, “and not to 
your friends. You must send some excuse 
to the Duchess.” 

“But I cannot,” she declared a little 
breathlessly. ‘‘ It would put her arrange- 
ments out frightfully. I am to lead the 
cotillion.” 

“Let her get someone else to lead the 
cotillion,” he said. “I cannot have my 
wife act with such discourtesy to my 
guests. You are just going out—could 
you not drive round and see the Duchess 
and explain matters to her ?” 

“* And tell her,” said Hilda with a curling 


lip, “‘ that I must disappoint her because 


I have to entertain publishers and re- 
porters at dinner. No—I could not—I 
will not.” 

He looked at her—incredulity, wonder, 
and another feeling that she might never 
understand, blended in his face. 

“You mean,” he added slowly, “ that 
you will fail me, that after I have invited 
these people you do not intend to put in 
an appearance ?”’ 

‘““T mean to go to the Duchess’ ball,” 
she maintained stubbornly. ‘‘ Everyone 
will be there—that is ’—with a shrug of 
her shoulders—‘‘ everyone that I know.” 

He turned away and with a hand that 
shook began to sort his papers. She 
stood and watched him for a moment, not 
with any signs of relenting—only to make 
sure that he fully understood her. She 
wanted no more words on the subject ; she 
didn’t want to be flurried and made 
angry ; she wanted to look her best to- 
night. When she saw his shaking hand, 
she fancied that he fully understood ; she 
slipped away softly to her waiting carriage 
—the carriage that after some deliberation 
he had decided he was in a position to 
afford for her. 

Left alone he went on sorting the papers, 
he re-sorted them, possibly he sorted them 
again,—perhaps he did not quite know 
what it was he was doing; certainly he 
hardly cared! His mind was busy with 
but the one thing—the way in which his 
wife had behaved to him. And those men 
were to bring their wives! They had been 
invited in good faith, and in good faith 
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they would come. And he must tell them 
of the insult that was done them; 
chivalry caused his pallid cheek to crimson. 
Yet even he knew that a greater harm had 
been done him, than the passing harm to 
them. 


CHAPTER II 

EARLY in the New Year Harold set to 
work upon his new book, “ Man, a Mere 
Atom.” ‘The World’s Way” had sold 
splendidly. None of his earlier books had 
ever realized such large sums, and it would 
seem that there had never been such 
urgent need that they should do so. 
Certainly the keeping up of a small flat 
in Mayfair was no trifling matter when 
the small flat was kept up in the luxurious 
style that befitted the home of a Society 
Beauty. 

Harold was surprised at the enormous 
sheaf of bills that came in at Christmas— 
the livery stable keeper, the florist, his wife’s 
tailor, her milliner,—all sent in heavy 
accounts, but he returned them promptly, 
with cheques for the respective amounts. 
After all, what need to grumble at bills 
when you have the money to pay them ? 

He must get his new book upon the 
market a little earlier that was all. In 
February Hilda began to grumble at the 
weather, except for a few week ends they 
had been in London all the winter. How 
would it be if they went to Cairo for a few 
weeks—say ‘“ to Shepheard’s ?”’ 

It was a very reasonable request, but 
Harold was compelled to shake his head ; 
he remembered that quarter day was in 
March, and a new array of bills no less 
moderate than those that had appeared 
at Christmas might then be expected. He 
must push on with the new book, but his 
wife was looking pale, and his naturally 
generous nature smote him. 

The March bills were not in excess of 
the Christmas ones, and they were duly 
discounted, but owing to the exigencies 
of the London season those that came in 
early in July fairly bewildered Harold 
Bonsor in spite of the fact that he had 
awaited them with considerable appre- 
hension. Was it possible that one woman, 


who had never been what the world calls 
rich, who knew herself to be the wife of a 
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man who had no means of support but his 
own pen, could possibly spend so much 
money! He pigeon-holed those bills, for 
the simple reason that he had not the 
money to pay them—they must wait until 
““Man a Mere Atom ”’ was on the market. 

It did not appear until September ; it 
had not been an easy book to write. 
Someone says that to write really well a 
man must be very happy or very miserable 
—Harold had not been very miserable, 
but he had not been asecstatically happy 
as when he wrote “ The World’s Way.” 
Be that as it may he felt that in “ Man a 
Mere Atom ”’ he had not given the world 
of his best. The book sold well, but not 
so well as ‘‘ The World’s Way ”’ had done. 
It paid those July bills, but still he knew 
he must get another book written as soon 
as possible. He set to work again with 
the early days of the autumn; he also: 
accepted some offers to write articles for 
the magazines ; they were very well paid 
for. 

All through the second winter of his. 
married life he worked hard in the little 
back room of the London flat. The work 
told upon him, and with the spring, his 
wife grew anxious about him, and with 
commendable endeavour decided to 
economise. She dismissed her maid and 
discontinued the hire of her victoria. But 
she had never been accustomed to dress. 
her hair herself; she would not use 
hansoms, and did not care to walk, so she 
moped at home. Harold told her laughing 
that they were not on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy—he gave the order at the livery 
stables to supply the victoria again, and 
recommended his wife to find a fresh 
maid. She took his advice. But when 
she went out of town in August he re- 
mained behind—she paid a series of 
country house visits during the autumn, 
and he undertook a series of articles 
which were paid for more handsomely 
than the first had been. 

Before he had been married five years, 
he had produced seven books; he was a 
prolific writer, people said. These later 
books were not so good as the earlier ones. 
had been, but they sold well because of 
the magic of his name. Forced work is. 
seldom good work, no one dreamed of the 

























agony that the literary artist suffered in 





the knowledge that he was debasing his 
art. But the milliner’s bills had to be 
paid, he worked harder and more than 


ever, and always in the little back room, 


where the fogs penetrated, but never the 
sunshine. It is true he might have 
insisted on another room, he might have 
gone for a change to some cheap lodging 
in the country, but it came about at last 
that a state of nerves rendered it im- 
possible for him to write anywhere but in 
that room. 

One day he met Colonel Gardiner. The 
Colonel had been absent from England 
for some time, and had not seen the young 
novelist for over two years. He was 
struck by the change in him, he had always 
been slightly pallid and wan-looking, but 
now his face was as skin drawn over bone, 
the fair hair about his forehead was 
streaked with grey. 

“You are looking very ill,” said the 
Colonel, witi. blunt directness. ‘“‘ Do you 
think you are working too hard ?”’ 

“Oh! there’s nothing the matter with 
me,’ Harold declared, in the manner of 
the man who had been asked and answered 
the same question a score of times. “I 
have been troubled with a little gout, or 
something of the sort in my left arm lately. 
I suppose it will soon pass.” 

“You do not look like a gouty subject,” 
said the Colonel. “‘ How do you know 
that it is gout. What does it feel like ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that it feels like 
anything in particular,” said the young 
man looking rather puzzled. “I never 
had much of a circulation—naturally 
sitting for a good spell at my desk tries 
me, and I have lately found that this arm 
gets particularly numb and cold, and when 
I work it at the shoulder and ‘elbow joints 
so ’’—suiting the action to the word—“‘ it 
gets a bit stiff. That sounds like gout—- 
doesn’t it ?” 

“ | don’t know,” said the Colonel slowly. 
To him it sounded ominously like some- 
thing with a much uglier name than gout. 

“What does your wife think about it ?”’ 
he was going to add, but substituted— 
“What does your doctor think about it ?”’ 
instead. 
“T have not spoken to a doctor about 
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it,’ said Harold; “it is really such a 
trifle—I have no doubt it will pass,” 
lightly come, lightly go.”’ 

But if the trouble had come lightly it 
did not go in the same way, the numbness 
increased, the rigidity of the muscles 
increased also. Six weeks after his meet- 
ing with Colonel Gardiner he consulted a 
doctor in Wimpole Street. 

The great man asked many questions ; 
he looked grave. “‘ You must knock off 
work,” he said. 

Harold shook his head. ‘“ Impossible ; 
you must suggest something else.” 

“T am telling you the only thing,” said 
the doctor rather sternly. ‘“‘ Complete 
rest, tresh air, baths. Harrogate would 
do—or Marienbad. The cost, if your wife 
went with you, and you let your flat, 
would be less than the cost of living as 
you live now in London.” 

Everything is a doctor’s business, and 
Harold did not resent this. 

“What is it you fear for me ? ” he asked. 

The doctor moved a paper weight that 
lay upon his desk. 

“It is not my duty to fear,” he said. 
“My duty, if I can, is to prevent.” 

But Harold had seen in the doctor’s face 
a confirmation of what he had seen in the 
face of Colonel Gardiner. ‘‘I know,” he 
said—‘‘ It is paralysis |” 

He went home, and he deliberated the 
matter. His wife was going to a ball that 
night, and he sat over his study fire and 
thought. He sat there the whole night 
through. He had no desire to be a 
martyr, his life was as sweet to him, if not 
as the lives of some, at least as sweet as 
the lives of the majority. He would like 
to save it if he could. But it was a 
financial impossibility for him to take a 
year’s holiday until the book that he was 
at present at work upon was in the hands 
of the publishers. 

It took hira three months to finish it 
quite six weeks longer than he expected, 
because he found a greaier difficulty in 
writing that book than any he had written 
before ; his ideas kept escaping him ; they 
eluded him with troublesome persistency, 
again and again he had to refer to the back 
chapters for litt! data that he had always 

hitherto hept quite clearly in his mind. 
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Often it would seem to him that his brain 
was working like a machine that had a 
drag upon the wheel. Sometimes he 
wondered dully whether it was that arm 
that every day grew more numb and life- 
less, and hung so heavy at his side, that 
was acting as the drag. He supposed it 
must. He was not sure even if he cared 
whether it was or no; all he cared about 
was to get that book finished, and he 
dipped his laggard pen in the ink again. 

The last chapters were a struggle; the 
characters had grown lifeless and foolish 
in his own eyes, but as they were they 
must strut and play their part upon the 
pages to the Jast, and then, with a scorn 
for his own phlegmatic tendencies, he 
rallied his forces. Those people should 
live, if only at the last; what does it 
matter how things go beforehand, if only 
they come fight in the end? He ran his 
cold fingers through his thin hair; he 
looked at the clock, the time was a little 
after eight in the evening ; nearly dinner- 
time, but he wanted no dinner ; he stirred 
the fire to a bright blaze and put more 
coal on. It had been a cold day;: he 


would not feel socold if he kept the room 


warm, and he meant to finish that book 
to-night ; he ought to finish it by mid- 
night. 

And then he sat down at his desk and 
wrote, and he wrote as he had never 
written since the days when he had done 
so for pure joy of the work ; into the dry 
bones of those stolid creatures of his fancy 
he poured fresh life ; he made them men 
and women, loveable, to be hated, or to 
be feared, perchance, but very men and 
women all the same. 

The clock struck midnight as he wrote 
the last word ; he dropped his pen from 
his numbed, cold fingers; the mood of 
exhilaration had passed; he sank back 
in his chair, his left arm fell rigid at his 
side, his head inclined towards it, fell 
heavy and motionless on his shoulder— 
yet he was not asleep—his open eyes 
stared vacantly at the ceiling. 

When the pulsing of the lax blood 
through his veins became quicker and the 
torpid limbs rallied, when by gradual 
means the dulled brain re-asserted itself, 
the fire had long been a heap of cold ashes ; 


the laggard December daylight even 
through the closed blinds, was penetrating 
every corner of the room ; the housemaids 
and the parlourmaids were astir, the post- 
man had left his sheaf of letters at the 
Bonsor’s flat. One of those letters, it was 
discovered later on, bore news of great 
significance. An aunt of Mrs. Bonsor’s 
had died and left her niece thirty thousand 
pounds. For the gratification of no luxu- 
rious whim or caprice need she ever again 
be dependent upon a weary writer’s nen. 

On the third night from the one on 
which he had finished his book Harold 
Bonsor died from exhaustion resultant 
upon a stroke of paralysis. The tired 
brain was at last at rest, the frail body on 
which it had so surely re-acted would 
never by it be summoned again to lagging 
action. 

The sudden death of the popular young 
writer caused the public a profound shock. 
They had always loved him. He had 
found his way into their hearts when they 
had read the deep and tender truths con- 
tained in “Man, a Mere Atom,” and 
““Lucretia’s Maidens,’ and now that he 
was dead they forgave him easily for the 
rubbish he had written at the last. 

He lay in a flower-filled room, flowers 
came from every district in London, 
flowers came from far distant parts of the 
country, all day long the people who 
wished to take a last glimpse of him were 
coming and going. By chance two people 
who came almost at the last, were alone in 
the room together ; they were the doctor 
from Wimpole Street, and Colonel 
Gardiner. 

They stood on either side of the coffin, 
looking at the calm, quiet face sunk 
amongst the flowers. Slowly at last, as 
though by mutual consent, they both 
looked up, each sought the face of the 
other. The doctor spoke, laying his hand 
on the still, white hands which rested 
amongst the lilies on Harold Bonsor’s 
breast. 

“He has died,” he said very solemnly, 
“but it was as heroes die. He made a 
great mistake once, and he knew it, he has 
atoned for his mistake now, even with his 
life.” 

CoNsTANCE E, THomas, 
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The Lace and Lace Workers of Flanders 
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Neurdein Freres, Paris 


Flemish Pillow lace-workers in a street at Bruges 


a finer history than the lace trade 
of Flanders and Brabant. Now- 
a-days, in visiting the old towns 
of the country, the women are still to be 
seen, sitting before their antique houses 
in the fine spring and summer weather, 
working from morning till night at the 
exquisite fabrics, whose secrets and rules 
have been handed down from many 
generations. It is difficult to realise 
that these prosaic looking women are the 
descendants of those, who in former days, 
saved Flanders from financial ruin; for 
after the Edict of Nantes, when all other 
craftsmen had fled, the lace workers re- 
mained, the sole survival of the country’s 
former commercial prosperity. 
Flanders disputes with Italy for the 
distinction of having invented lace ; but 
with whichever country the honour lies 


ie: are few trades which show 


we know that the beautiful industry has 
been practised in Belgium for many hun- 
dreds of years, and that every country of 
Northern Europe has learnt the art from 
Flanders. Lace was first made in Brussels 
in the fifteenth century ; specimens of that 
early date are very rarely met with now, 
though a few are still preserved among 
the treasures of the old churches of the 
country. The laces of Brussels, Malines, 
Bruges and Ypres soon acquired such a 
world-wide renown that in the seventeenth 
century, Colbert, the French Minister 
of Finance, always eager to import new 
industries into France, offered one of the 
leading Flemish lace workers the large 
sum of 100,000 francs if she would bring 
some of her workers to Paris and establish 
the industry there. Flanders retaliated 
by passing an act punishing anyone who 
bribed the lace workers away. With 
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extraordinary shortsightedness, Colbert 
also passed a law forbidding the wearing 
of'lace by any but the nobility; if this 
edict had been adhered to, the trade would 
have suffered considerably, but the rich 
bourgeois set it at defiance and the lace 
industry flourished apace. ‘here was 
an enormous smuggling trade carried on 
between France and the Netherlands, 
and the most ingenious methods were 
resorted to. Dogs were often used for 
the purpose ; they were starved for some 
time beforehand, another skin was then 
put on to them in which the lace was 
sewn; they were then taken across the 
frontier. When they had reached their 
destination, the outer skin, with the lace 
inside, was removed and the dogs were 
sent home again. The shaggy coats of 
the Flemish dogs and their extraordinary 
domesticity, made them peculiarly valua- 
ble for the purpose. 

Till the middle of the seventeenth 
century all Flemish lace was classed in 
France under the general name of Malines. 
A traveller in Flanders at that period 
observes that “‘ the common people here, 
as throughout all Flanders, occupy them- 
selves in making the white lace, known as 
Malines.”” And Napoleon’s remurk, at 
the first sight of Antwerp’s beautiful 
spire, is well known :—“ C’est comme de 
la dentelle de Malines.” To the Flemish 
workers themselves, however, the lace 
of each town has its distinct character- 
istics, which could never be mistaken by 
connoisseurs in the subject. 

Those who are interested in the Lace 
of Flanders and Brabant, and who are 
in a position to do so, should pay a 
visit to the sleepy little town of Bruges, 
so easily and cheaply reached from 
England, and pass a few hours in the 
east wing of the Gruuthuuse Museum, 
which contains the finest collection 
of lace, all national, in the world. 
He wil] be well repaid for his trouble. 
The ordinary traveller spends his avail- 
able time in the churches and picture 
gallery, for which Bruges is famous, and 
then goes away in the blissful certainty 
that all worth seeing has been thoroughly 
investigated. Not one in a hundred 
will pass more than a few minutes, if that, 


in the quaint old building, erected by 
Louis de Gruuthuuse, which still stands 
behind the church of Notre Dame. Its 
founder has an interesting connection 
with England’s history, for he received 
the exiled Edward the Fourth of England, 
and treated him with lavish hospitality 
during his stay in the town in the early 
days of the year 1471. The following 
year the English king made him Earl of 
Winchester. For the last thirty years 
the building has belonged to the town, 
and it has since been thoroughly restored. 
Among the treasures are many beautiful 
laces, formerly in the possession of great 
personages connected with the history 
of the country; these have an interest 
for the historical student, quite apart 
from their intrinsic value, great as is the 
latter. Among them is a lace apron 
which once belonged to Jeanne la Folle, 
mother of Charles the Fifth; the christen- 
ing napkin, collar, cuffs and cravat of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth; and a lace 
parasol of Guipure de Malines, with an 
ivory carved handle, mounted in gold, 
formerly the property of a Russian 
princess. Perhaps the most interesting 
of all the treasures is an ecclesiastical 
vestment of magnificent Brabant lace, 
laid over straw-coloured satin, the gift 
of the lace makers of Brussels to the 
church of Notre Dame de la Paix in the 
eighteenth century. 

Bruges still continues to be one of the 
centres of the Flemish lace making indus- 
try, the trade being mostly in the hands 
of religious communities, as the two 
principal lace schools in Bruges, from 
which all the women have learnt their 
trade, are attached to the convents. The 
nuns are doing excellent work: in the 
convent belonging to the Sisters of the 
Assumption, the teaching, materials, light, 
firing, etc., are all provided free. The 
school numbers about a hundred and 
fifty pupils, who are drawn from the lowest 
classes, they are of all ages, from seven 
years old to over forty. The elder ones 
work from six in the morning till seven 
at night, with an hour off in the middle 
of the day. Many of,the designs are very 
intricate, and others most simple. The 
work proceeds very slowly; it takes 
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several hours to make an inch of lace, 
seven inches wide. Orders are taken from 
the great cities of Europe and America; 
just before the occasion of the writer’s 
visit, the convent had dispatched an 
entire dress of biscuit-coloured guipure 
to,a Parisian lady, and the good nuns 
described its beauties with positive rap- 
ture. The laces principally made at 
Bruges are Guipure and Valenciennes. 
The former is a most beautiful work, and 








and the bobbins are twisted four times ; 
at Bruges, the mesh is circular and bobbins 
are only twisted three times. Ypres 
produces the finest specimens of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Some Ypres Valenciennes 
was lately shewn, costing {80 the yard, 
the maker could only produce a third 
of an inch in a day of twelve hours. The 


cost of old Valenciennes lace was enormous, 
the number of bobbins used sometimes 
reached four figures ; lace only two inches 


Descendant of the dogs formerly used in the lace-smuggling trade, now employed 
to draw milk carts 


closely resembles the English Honiton, 
though the patterns are larger, coarser 
and looser than the Devonshire make, 
but then it is less expensive. The thread 
used is principally of Scotch or English 
make, and varies very much in thickness. 
Valenciennes lace was only introduced 
into France in the seventeenth century ; 
the centres of the trade are at Ypres, 
Ghent, Bruges, Alost and Courtrai; the 
lace produced in each town, being dis- 
tinguished from the other by the number 
of times the bobbins are twined in the 
mesh ; at Ypres, the groundwork is square 
XXXIV—s9 


wide required at least 300, a parasol cover 
was recently exhibited which took 8,000 
About a hundred years ago Valenciennes 
lace had quite gone out of fashion, but a 
few leading French ladies undertook to 
revive the trade and with such success 
that France now buys more than ail 
other countries together, 1t.e. about 
£500,000 yearly. 

Of all the Belgian laces, the Brussels 
Point, or Point de Gaze of Brabant is 
the most widely known and the most 
expensive. The thread used in the 
manufacture of this exquisite lace is 
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marvellously fine ; the flax is only grown 
in Brabant, and is principally cultivated 
at Tournai and Courtrai ; the steeping is 
done in the little river Lys, close to 
Courtrai, the quality of its water is sup- 
posed to give better results than elsewhere. 
The spinning requires much delicacy of 
touch and minute care. Only Brabant 
women are skilled in this art; every 
thread is carefully examined as it is drawn 
off the distaff, and a piece of dark blue 
paper is placed behind it that it may be 
better seen, while the spinner sits in such 
a position that the light falls full upon her 
work. If the slightest unevenness be 
discovered the wheel is stopped, and the 
piece is broken off before the spinning is 
resumed. The worker has generally to 
rely upon the touch, as the thread is too 
fine for the eye to judge. The fingers of 
the women get so highly sensitive that 
they can immediately feel the slightest 
flaw in the thread. The flax used is so 
expensive that the faulty pieces are care- 
fully laid aside for other work. The 
thread used for Brussels lace varies in 
price, from 60 to 1,800 francs the pound. 
As much as 10,000 francs has been paid 
for the finest spun flax, and this price far 
exceeds that given for even the best silk, 
though the latter in its raw condition is 
incomparably more expensive. A pound 
of flax can be so spun that it costs £240. 
The finest quality of all is made in 
underground cellars; so extraordinary 
delicate is it that the mere contact of 
the thread with the dry air above ground 
is sufficient to make it break, and it can 
only be used when spun and kept in a 
damp atmosphere. There are many spin- 
ners who have passed most of their lives 
in these underground cellars ; the work is 
so unhealthy that it commands a very 
high wage. Hand-spun flax is not often 
used now, as its enormous cost makes it 
prohibitive. The flax grown in Brabant 
is sent over to England to be spun by 
machinery and then returned to Belgium. 
The English firms maintain that the 
quality they obtain by machinery is as 
good as that spun by hand and the cost 
is infinitely less. 

It is not be be wondered at, therefore, 
that Brussels Point is the most expensive 
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lace known, and is seldom worn, except at 
Court or great functions, when full dress 
is de rigueur. The special characteristic 
of the best lace is its net ground, which 
is made entirely with the needle. The 
excellence of the work depends upon the 
regularity of this net groundwork, upon 
which depends the delicacy and beauty 
of the design. There are many pieces 
of magnificent old Brussels lace to be found 
in the churches of Brabant; from these 
we see that, unlike most of the sixteenth 
century craftsmen, the beauty of whose 
work we can never hope to equal, much 
less surpass, the standard of the modern 
Brussels lace, both in design and work- 
manship, is just as high as in former days. 

Besides Brussels Point, Brussels applique 
and bobbin lace was, and is, largely manu- 
factured. The latter is far less expensive 
than either the Point de Gaze or the 
applique. Very little of the lace sold 
in Brussels is made in the town: during 
the tourist season lace workers are im- 
ported into the work rooms, where they 
are more or less on show and large prices 
are charged for articles which the pur- 
chaser is assured were made on the pre- 
mises, but in point of fact, most of the 
work is done by women in the villages, 
in the small towns, and in the convent 
schools. Before each worker is a cushion, 
which is either resting on the knee or 
mounted on a stand, and behind the 
cushion is a drawer into which the lace 
is passed, as it is finished. The bobbins 
aie generally made of deal, and are very 
cheap, about sixteen centimes the dozen. 
The number used varies with the patterns 
of the Jace, from four or five to over 1,200. 

The wages of the Belgium Jace workers 
vary considerably. In the report which 
has Jately been issued by the Belgian 
Ministry of Industry and Labour, out of 
386 workers, only 90 receive over a franc 
a day. Some of the best workers in 
Brussels get five or six francs a day, but 
they are very exceptional and are not to 
be found out of that town. The trade is 
very fluctuating, and since the middle of 
last century wages have steadily declined. 
The chief causes from which the industry 
suffers are—changes in taste and fashion ; 
the invention of machine-made lace ; the 
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smallness of the salaries and their insta- 
bility ; and the middleman, who swallows 
up all the profits, for few of the lace 
workers are in direct communication with 
the wholesale houses. This man, or 
woman, supplies the thread which he 
deducts from the wages; if there be the 
slightest defect, he immediately refuses 
to pay the full value; his whole idea is 
to make as much as he can out of the 
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fresh, open air, surrounded by her neigh- 
bours, similarly employed, enjoying the 
gossip these women so dearly love, at the 
same time she is able to keep an eye on 
her children. In the winter she takes 
her lace pillow into the house of a friend ; 
as the evening closes in, she works before 
a lamp, in front of which is placed a round 
bottle, filled with water, and into this a 
little sulphuric acid is sometimes put, 
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A Street in the Lace quarter of a Brabant Village 


workers, he cares nothing for the intrinsic 
beauty and technical skill of the work. 
His influence is almost entirely detri- 
mental to the trade, and it is principally 
owing to the agent that Belgian women 
are abandoning the lace work and going 
into factories. 

Badly paid though the work be, the 
lot of the lacemaker is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to that of many wretched women 
who slave for starvation wages in the 
impure air, and among the terrible tempta- 
tions of our great European cities. She 
need never leave home to earn her living. 
In the spring and summer she sits in the 





to give it a blue light. The bottle 
is used to throw a light upon the 
work, and the sulphuric acid renders it 
less dazzling to the eyes. Her average 
working day is twelve hours. As daylight 
closes, she takes a short rest and freshens 
herself with coffee and snuff, the two 
great stimulants. During the long winter 
evenings several of these women will 
meet, each bringing her lace pillow and 
water bottle, and they will gather around 
one lamp for their work. 

An argument against the trade is that 
it destroys the sight. In a report on the 


Belgian Jaceworkers, written a hundred 
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and twenty years ago, I read: ‘“ They 
are generally blind before they are thirty 
years of age.” This is a gross exaggeration. 
I did not see a single lace worker (I refer to 
the bobbin lace ; which is the kind mostly 
made in all the towns and villages of 
Flanders and Brabant) whose eyes seemed 
the least degree affected by her work. 
The women only know one or two patterns 
to which they keep through life ; the work 
becomes purely mechanical, they do not 
even look at their hands as they move 
swiftly among the bobbins. It is little 
short of marvellous to the onlooker, how 
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the right bobbin can be taken from among 
the many piled on the pillow before them. 
The absolute cleanliness which it is neces- 
sary to observe trains them to be clean 
and tidy in their homes and in their ap- 
pearance. The lace worker has also the 
great advantage of being able to continue 
the work when old and feeble, a condition 
which few industries admit of, and which 
is an enormous boon to the aged women, 
who are thus able to pass their time 
profitably, while others are a drag on their 
relatives or end their days in the work- 
house. 


EVELINE B. MITFORD. 
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Highgate from Parliament Hill Fields 


F all the suburbs of the City of 
() London, Highgate stands un- 
equalled in historical and literary 
associations. It is also remark- 

able for another circumstance. Whilst 
other parts of the northern environs, and 
nearly the whole of the region extending 
for about six miles on the south of the 
Thames have succumbed to the demands 
of the people for house accommodation, 
Highgate—at least the western portion— 
retains the picturesque seclusion of fifty 
years ago, and more. The west hill— 
excepting a few yards near Millfield Lane, 
where a number of pretty villas have been 
erected—presents precisely the same se- 
questered appearance which it bore when 
jaded citizens journeyed to Kentish Town 
for their summer holiday. Those were 
the days when the youngsters of that 
salubrious village gazed with admiration 
and delight at Benevolence personified 
travelling in a low chaise between High- 
gate and Piccadilly, driving a pair of 
beautiful cream ponies. To the lads and 
lasses of the locality, Miss Angela Burdett- 
Coutts was the good fairy of the Hill, 
whose magic wand of loving-kindness and 
wealth turned hovels into palaces, and 


Highgate and its Celebrities 
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restored happiness and hope to cheerless 
lives. 

It is probably owing, in a large measure, 
to the prolonged life of the gracious 
Baroness that the west hill has not become 
another Brixton Hill, or a Haverstock Hill. 
We are also indebted to the foresight and 
spirit of the London County Council for 
a successful effort in resisting the en- 
croachments of bricks and mortar. When, 
by their initiative, in 1887, Parliament 
Hill Fields were bought for the enjoyment 
of the people, about three hundred wooded, 
undulating acres, nearly adjacent to the 
west hill, became a permanent feature in 
the natural beauty and rusticity of the 
neighbourhood, and linked Highgate with 
Hampstead, in perpetuity, with a broad 
belt of sunny meadows. Another contri- 
butor to the preservation of the sylvan 
attractions of Highgate is the venerable 
Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, who, in 
1889, made over to tlhe people an estate 
of thirty acres, near the summit of the 
east hill, ior the formation of a public 
park. 

In consequence of its happy exemption 
from the devices of architects and builders, 
Highgate retains many vivid reminders of 
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men and women who played conspicuous 
parts in old-world days. Some of these 
men and women, if they revisited the 
earth, would easily recognise the houses in 
which they dwelt, and the scenes of 
beauty from which they 
drew sweet solace in the 
storm and stress, the passion 
and the pain of life. 

For the earliest historical 
associations of Highgate we 
might go back to the 
barbaric periods of Lon- 
don’s evolution, and speak 
of Norman, Plantagenet, 
and Tudor monarchs, who 
made the great forest on 
the north of the river their 
hunting-ground; but the 
romance and tragedy of 
human life are fraught with 
more attraction than the sports of kings. 

Sir Thomas Cornwallis lived near the 
summit of the east hill—Dick Whitting- 
ton’s hill—and Queen Elizabeth, both 
before and after her accession paid several 
visits to the worthy knight. The Corn- 
wallises—father and son—were evidently 
favourites with Royalty, for we find James 
I. and his queen visiting the son, Sir 
William, in 1604, when Ben Jonson’s 
interlude, ‘‘ The Penates,” was performed 
for their entertainment. A 
few years later a_ Sir 
William Bond appears to 
have occupied the house, or 
one in the immediate 
vicinity, and it was in his 
abode that a certain hapless 
lady found refuge. The 
troubles of the beautiful 
and clever Arabella Stuart 
sprung from the misfortune 
of being closely related to 
the reigning monarch, who 
dreaded lest she might 
supersede him. At _ the 
trial of Cobham, Grey, and 
Raleigh, for conspiring to place her on 
the throne, it was shown that she her- 
self had no aspirations or intentions 
whatever in that direction. She married 
William Seymour, a son of Lord Beau- 
champ, without the King’s permission. 





Arabella Stuart 
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Forthwith, the husband was committed 
to the Tower, and Arabella to the custody 
of Sir Thomas Parry of Lambeth. James, 
still suspicious, still scenting mischief, 
ordered her to be conveyed to Durham. 
Protests, appeals, resistance 
were useless, and she was 
roughly seized, and con- 
ducted northwards. On 
reaching the neighbourhood 
of Highgate she was 
attacked with fever, and, 
in the opinion of a physi- 
cian, fatal consequences 
would certainly follow any 
attempt to carry’ her 
further. James grudgingly 
consented to her being 
taken to the house of Sir 
William Bond, and _ here 
she remained a month. 
She was then removed to the mansion of 
a Mr. Conyers at East Barnet, close to 
Highgate. Defying bolts and bars, she 
escaped from the house, intending to take 
a boat to Gravesend, where Seymour, who 
had also evaded his custodians, arranged 
to join her. Disguised as a man, she set 
off at daylight, and reached Gravesend in 
safety. But Seymour was not there, and 
the captain of the fishing-boat, which was 
to convey the couple to Flanders, refused 
to wait, and set sail with 
Arabella alone. 

When tidings of the 
escape reached Whitehall 
intense dismay and fright 
filled the little sou) of his 
most sacred Majesty. War- 
ships were immediately 
ordered to pursue the young 
Jady, whose only crime was 
marrying the man_ she 
Joved and desiring to live 
in his society. Sending 
warships to chase Arabella 
seemed as ridiculous as 
firing big guns to bring down 
a partridge. But the diseased imagina- 
tion of James conjured up a mighty army 
rallying round his cousin, invading 
England, and hurling his Majesty from 
the throne. The poor, weeping lady, 
easily captured, was brought back, not 
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to the tranquil] groves of Highgate, but 
to the grim solitude of the Tower. She 
never saw her husband, and was never told 
that he had found safe shelter in Flanders. 
Grief broke her heart and deranged her 
mind, and, after four years’ captivity, she 
died insane. 

During the reign of James, the house of 
the Cornwallises passed into the hands of 
the Earl of Arundel, and henceforth bore 
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not been layn in for about a yeare before, 
which gave him such a cold that in two 
or three days he died of suffocation.” 

The original Arundel House was de- 
molished about a century ago, but the 
name is perpetuated by the house now 
standing on the site. A few yards from 
the spot there still exists a capacious 
abode, associated with Cromwell and his 
son-in-law, General Ireton. It is believed 
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his name. In 1626 it became the passing- 
place of one of the greatest of Englishmen. 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount 
St. Albans, set out in his coach from 
Gray’s Inn for an airing when the earth 
was clad with snow. Scientific instincts 
got the better of my lord’s prudence. He 
had been speculating whether flesh could 
not be preserved in snow just as well as in 
salt. Approaching a farmhouse at High- 
gate, he embraced an opportunity for 
testing his theory. He bought a hen, 
had it killed, and he then stuffed the car- 
case with snow. A chill seized him; he 
became too ill to return to Gray’s Inn, and 
was carried to Arundel House. They 
“ putt him into a good bed, warmed with 
a panne ; but it was a damp bed, that had 


that the Protector presented the house 
to Ireton soon after his marriage to Bridget 
Cromwell. It seems to have been specially 
and elaborately decorated as a residence 
for the brave general. On the ceilings are 
his arms, and figures of Cromwell’s 
soldiers. 

Opposite Cromwell House there lived 
that incorruptible patriot, Andrew 
Marvell. His purity of soul shone 
resplendently when his sovereign, Charles 
II., attempted to buy him over to his 
support. Although a butt of his satire, 
the monarch was impressed with his 
talents, and charmed with his powers of 
conversation. A man of such talent, he 
thought, might prove of invaluable service 
to him. One night he was sumptuously 
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entertained at Whitehall, and he so 
won the good opinion of the King that the 
next morning Lord Danby was despatched 
with full powers to treat with this man of 
merit for the surrender of his conscience 
and all his intellectual endowments to the 
service of his Majesty. The Lord Treasurer 
had some difficulty in finding Marvell’s 
lodging, which, at that time, was situated 
up two pair of stairs in a court in the 
Strand. Danby abruptly opened the 
door, and discovered the ‘“ roundish- 
cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown haired” 
patriot busy composing a treatise. Danby 
stated his 
errand. How 
could his 
Majesty serve 
Mr. Marvell, 
in order to 
testify his 
high opinion 
of his merits? 

“ The King 
has no power 
to serve me,” 
replied Mar- 
vell, laughing. 

Danby 
scarcely _rel- 
ished beingre- 
ceived in thisjocular fashion. The patriot 
tried to look serious, and assured the Royal 
messenger that he highly appreciated his 
Majesty’s good will, but, having an inti- 
mate knowledge of Courts, he had come 
to the conclusion that Court favours meant 
the renunciation of freedom and independ- 
ence of action, a sacrifice which he was 
not prepared to make. Again Danby 
tried to lure him. Was there any post at 
the Court which he would like to occupy ? 
Without a pause, there came the dignified 
reply that he could not honourably accept 
any such position, for, if he did, he must 
seem either ungrateful to the King in 
voting against him in Parliament, or false 
to his country in supporting measures 
which he conscientiously abhorred. The 
only favour he craved of his Majesty was 
that he would look upon him as a subject 
as dutiful as any in the land, and consider 
his refusaJ as really for his Majesty’s best 
interests. 
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Then came the final assault. Danby 
was instructed by the King to offer him a 
thousand guineas, just as a preliminary 
to presenting something more durable. 
Marvell broke out laughing, and mischief 
glinted from the hazel eyes. “Surely, 
my lord, you do not mean to treat me 
ludicrously by these munificent offers, 
which seem to imply poverty on my part. 
Look round these apartments, my Lord 
Treasurer ; do they, in the least, wear 
an air of need ? As for my dieting—you 
shall hear about that matter from my 
servant.” 

Calling his 
servant, he 
asked, “ Pray, 
Jack, what 
had I todinner 
yesterday ?”’ 
“A shoulder 
of mutton, 
-” 8«=—’ And 
what do you 
allow me to- 
day?” “The 
remainder, 
hashed.’’ 
“And _ to- 
morrow, my 
Lord Danby, 
I shall have the sweet blade-bone 
broiled. When your lordship makes 
honourable mention of my cook and 
my diet, I am sure his Majesty will be 
too tender in future to attempt to bribe 
with golden apples a man who lives so 
well on the viands of his native country.” 
Then the tempter returned to Whitehall. 
In a few minutes, Marvell sent round to a 
friend to borrow a guinea. 

Marvell’s sharp satire against the divine 
right of kings, passive obedience, and 
arbitrary government raised many bitter 
enemies, and he was often threatened with 
assassination, and waylaid on his journey 
to and from Highgate. But he felt ‘‘ more 
afraid of killing than being killed.” 

An inscribed plate, let into the wall, 
marks the spot where the patriot’s cottage 
stood. 

Whilst Marvell wrote verses and essays 
in his garden at Highgate, poor Nell 
Gwynne, divided from him only by a brick 
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wall, trilled out love-songs and lullabies 
in the gardens of Lauderdale House. The 
notorious Duke of Lauderdale occupied 
this house, but occasionally lent it to his 
Sovereign, and hence it became a tempo- 
rary home for Nell. “The grounds are now 
“Waterlow Park,” and the house itself 
is a refreshment place for visitors, and a 
haven of refuge from a shower. 

George Morland, whose paintings now 
realise hundreds of pounds, lived for a 
time at the 
Black Bull, 
and sold his 
pictures of old 
farmhouses 
and animals 
for a few shil- 
lings to callers 
at the inn. 
He came here 
to hide from 
his creditors 
and for the 
benefit of his 
health. Brok- 
en down by 
his intemper- 
ate habits, 
and squander- 
ing his gains 
on dissolute 
associates, he 
was nearing 
the end when he sought an asylum at 
Highgate. About two years for amend- 
ment lay before him; but amendment 
never came. Kicking away the golden 
apple of fame and fortune lying at his 
feet, he sank into the gutter of ill-reputa- 
tion, and died in a sponging house. 
The tragedy had a sequel. His affec- 
tionate wife died two days later of a 
broken heart; separated in the final 
scenes of life, they were reunited in one 
grave, at the old Chapel of St. James’s, 
Paddington. 

Sir Richard Baker, the famous author 
of the “Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land,’ lived at Highgate at the period 
of his prosperity and ease. His good 
nature was responsible for years of 
adversity. He became surety for heavy 
debts of relatives, and, unable to meet the 
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claims of creditors, he was reduced to 
destitution, and about the year 1635 took 
refuge in the Fleet Prison. But— 
‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’’ 

It was in prison, when he had reached 
the age of sixty-seven, that he began 
his literary work. It comprised the 
“Chronicle,” which reached a _ ninth 
edition in 1696, and several religious and 
classical books. He died in prison, and 
found a rest- 
ing-place in 
St. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. 
This choice, 
heroic soul 
defied the 
misery, the 
vice, and the 
hopelessness 
of the Fleet, 
and trans- 
formed a pur- 
gatory of nine 
years into a 
paradise of 
high thoughts 
and noble 
aims. 

To speak of 
C. Martin, Aldermanbury all the cele- 
brities whose 

lives, more or 
less, were linked with Highgate, would 
cover many pages. A further selection 
must be confined to two or three persons. 


That firebrand among Whigs, Low 
Churchmen, and Nonconformists, Dr. 


Henry Sacheverell, finished his uneasy 
life in the Grove. He attained years of 
discretion when over forty, and his im- 
proved conduct won for him from Queen 
Anne, just before her death, the living of 


St. Andrew’s, Holborn—‘‘ The Poet’s 
Church.” 

A little above Holly Lodge, the 
suburban residence of the Baroness 


Burdett-Coutts, there is a modern dwelling, 
bearing the inscription, “ The site of the 
Fox and Crown.” An accident which 
placed Queen Victoria in peril of her life 
was the ground for thus immortalising a 
wayside inn. A few days after her 
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accession, her majesty was driving down 
the hill, with her mother and attendants, 
when the horses in her carriage took fright 
and seemed inclined to bolt. The land- 
lord of the Fox and Crown promptly ran 
to the rescue, succeeded in stopping the 
horses, and averting a catastrophe which 
might have brought another ruler to the 
throne. The landlord received a hand- 
some acknowledgment of his services, and 
a license to mount the Royal arms. 
The late Marquess of Dufferin and Ava 
once resided at Highgate, as well as 
representatives 
of the noble 
families of Dor- 
chester, St. 
Albans, Argyll, 
Bute, South- 
ampton, Rus- 
sell, and others. 
Among the 
literary people 
who looked 
down upon 
London from 
this wooded 
height — higher 
than the top of 
St. Paul’s, none 
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the worse for it, he may be relieved.” 
Arrangements were completed for the 
accommodation of the “unfortunate 
gentleman ’”’ at Mr. Gillman’s, and so it 
happened that the author of “‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’’—poet, theologian, dreamer— 
became a resident at Highgate, and there 
remained until his death in 1834. The 
house still stands, though altered—the 
third in the Grove, approaching from the 
summit of the west hill. Though he never 
completely conquered his deadly habit, 
yet Coleridge was restored in a measure 
to bodily and 
moral health, 
and was thus 
enabled to 
devote much 
of his time to 
literary work, 
chiefly theolog- 
ical and philo 
sophical. 

But this 
period of his 
life is specially 
notable for 
those weekly 
conversation 
meetings, in 


was more which he took 

f amous than Photograph by ] A. Braddock the most prom- 
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Coleridge. 

In the year 1816 a London physician 
wrote a letter to Mr. Gillman, a surgeon of 
Highgate, from which the following sen- 
tences are taken: ‘‘ A very learned, but 
in one respect an unfortunate gentleman, 
has applied to me on a singular occasion. 
He has for several years been in the habit 
of taking large quantities of opium. For 
some time past he has been in vain 
endeavouring to break himself f it. It 
is apprehended his friends are not firm 
enough, from a dread lest he should suffer 
by suddenly leaving it off, though he is 
conscious of the contrary, and has pro- 
posed to me to submit himself to any 
regimen, however severe. With this view 
he wishes to fix himself in the house of 
some medical gentleman who will have 
the courage to refuse him any laudanum, 
and under whose assistance, should he be 


leading literary 
lights of the day, and many aspiring young 
men made pilgrimages to this hill-top 
solitude, and carried into their lives, their 
books, and their teaching the influence 
of the sage’s words. Southey, Words- 


worth, Lamb, Hookham Frere, De 
Quincey, Arthur H. Hallam, Hazlitt, 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, Julius Hare, 


Basil Montagu, F.- D. Maurice, John 
Sterling, and Carlyle, as well as a host of 
other disciples, English and foreign, toiled 
up the hill, to sit at the feet of the 
preacher, who charmed and _ inspired, 
wearied and bored by turns. If Carlyle 
may be trusted in this matter, Coleridge’s 
talk was not always pleasing or profitable. 
It “ began anywhere,” ‘“‘ loved to wander 
at its own sweet will, and make its auditor 
and his claims and humble wishes a mere 
passive bucket for itself.’”’ Now and then 
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the auditors gave up in despair, and 
“formed secondary humming groups of 
their own.” Talking of the Highgate 
sage, Carlyle could not forbear painting 
the splendid prospect from the window 
of the sage’s sanctum : “ Waving, bloom- 
ing country of the brightest green ; dotted 
all over with handsome villas, handsome 
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wide place to simple faith and love. His 
weaknesses, his vain speculations, his 
“airy nothings ’”’ retreated, in close view 
of bright and eternal realities. “I am 
dying ... Isitnot strange that, very re- 
recently, bygone images and scenes of 
early life have stolen into my mind like 
breezes blown from the spice-islands of 


groves; crossed by roads and human Youth and Hope—those twin realities of 
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The Study of Coleridge at Highgate 


(From an old engraving) 


traffic, here inaudible or heard only as a 
musical hum: and behind all swam, 
under olive-tinted haze, the illimitable, 
limitary ocean of London, with its domes 
and steeples definite in the sun, big Paul’s 
and the many memories attached to it 
hanging high over all. Nowhere, of its 
kind, could you see a grander prospect on 
a bright summer day.” 

When Coleridge slowly passed to rest 
in 1834, philosophical dreaming seemed 
to retire into the background, giving a 


the phantom world! I do not add Love, 
for what is Love but Youth and Hope 
embracing, and, so seen, as one... . 
own I wish life and strength had been 
spared to me to complete my Philosophy. 
For, as God hears me, the originating, 
continuing, and sustaining wish and design 
in my heart were to exalt the glory of His 
name ; and, which is the same thing in 
other words, to promote the improvement 
of mankind.”’ 

HENRY JOHNSON. 








The Apostles’ Creed 


October Ast, 15th Sunday after Trinity. 


“. BELIEVE ...IN THE FORGIVENESS 


OF SINS.” 


HIS clause in the Creed is ever 
| memorable for the comfort it 
brought to the heart of Martin 
Luther, when he was _ passing 
through an agony of conviction, and it 
reminds us of Psalm cxxx., which begins 
with De Profundis and ends with Plenteous 
Redemption. 

Four of the greatest saints of the 
Church have left on record their love for 
that Psalm, which contains the comforting 
and inspiring assurance, ‘‘ There is forgive- 
ness with thee, that thou mayest be feared.” 
Luther set it to one of his grandest songs, 
and it was sung around his bier, as his 
body was carried to its last resting-place. 
John Owen, the great Puritan commenta- 
tor, tells us that in a time of great depres- 
sion, the verse just quoted was the key 
to his prison-house. John Wesley tells 
us that on the eve of his memorable visit 
to Germany, a sermon on the same text 
was the means of a great revival in his 
soul. And Jonathan Edwards, when he 
lay a-dying, noticing how the watchers in 
his sick-chamber went repeatedly to see 
if the morning were breaking, recalled 
this Psalm, and spoke of it as having 
been the great solace of his life. It is 
remarkable what different stages of 
experience are met by the same words. 
Christian life is a spiral staircase ; we go 
round and round, always coming back 
to the sarne view from another level. As 
saints grow in the likeness of God, they 
come back and back again on the funda- 
mental principles of forgiveness and re- 
demption and peace through the media- 
tion of Christ. When I stood at Seram- 
pore, beside the grave of William Carey, 
it brought a mist of tears to my eyes, as 
I spelt out the verse that he himself se- 
lected : 


A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms T fall, 

Be thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Saviour and my All. 


Dr. Draper, the great scientist, has 
invented an instrument of such delicacy, 
that he is able to photograph constella- 
tions which cannot be detected by the eye ; 
another has invented an instrument which 
will register the pulse of an insect. As 
civilization advances, we become quicker 
to appreciate shades of expression and 
harmony which would have escaped less 
sensitive ages. Similarly the growth of 
the soul is diagnosed by the delicacy and 
quickness with which it discriminates 
right and wrong. Our Christian life is 
not a deepening one, unless we are becom- 
ing more and more sensitive of shades 
of selfishness, envy, jealousy, and un- 
charitableness, which fill us with shame, 
and make us cry out for forgiveness. To 
the end of life the greatest saints will call 
themselves the chief of sinners, and con- 
fess that their only hope is in Him, who 
came by water and blood, not by water 
only, but by water and blood. 

It is Forgiveness that we need! That 
we should forget is not enough. In one 
of his books, Mr. Edward Bellamy refers 
to the hypothesis that memory may con- 
sist of an infinite number of very minute 
fibres, each of which represents the recol- 
lection ot one fact ; and he goes on to 
suggest that if somehow any one fibre, 
which records some daring sin could be 
dissolved, the remorseful recollection of 
that sin would be obliterated. He depicts 
the case of a woman who had committed 
one terrible sin, and was mesmerized, so 
to speak, by its perpetual presence. She 
dared not enter society or face recogni- 
tion, but lived under a spell. After sub- 
mitting herself to this imaginary process, 
somehow the fibre of memory which held 
the record of her sin was discovered and 
dissolved, and she came out of the trance 
with great lightness of soul. But that is 
a mean way of getting away from the past. 
It is like a woman murdering her child, 
and then taking laudanum to drown the 
memory of her crime. 

Sir Arthur Helps suggests that the best 
way to escape the memory of our sin is to 
buy a bottle of “ sleep-medicine,” by taking 
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draughts of which memory is drugged. 
Some people seem to invest heavily in 
this sleep-medicine, rushing from conti- 
nent to continent, from society to society, 
from one amusement to another, never 
daring to be alone, always drugging their 
memory with opiates. 

No, none of these remedies will really 
avail. They would not have availed 
Augustine, or Luther, or Bunyan. When 
we are in the depths of conviction there is 
only one star shining far above the pit’s 
mouth, which has power to raise us from 
the depth to the height, from the depth 
in which we cry, as though each alone 
were the sinner of sinners, ‘“‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me, the sinner, ” to the height, 
where in the ecstacy of assured accept- 
ance, we cry, “‘ Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


October 8th, 16th Sunday aster Trinity. 


‘‘T BELIEVE IN THE FORGIVENESS OF 
SINS.” 


Forgiveness is the one cry of the con- 
verted soul. “Then began I,” says 
Bunyan, “ with sad and careful heart, to 
consider the nature and largeness of my 
sin, and to search into the Word of God, 
if I could in any place espy a word of 
promise, by which I might take relief. 
Wherefore I began to consider that of 
Mark III., ‘All manner of sins and 
blasphemies shalJl be forgiven unto the sons 
of men,’ which place, methought, at a 
blush, did contain a large and glorious 
promise for the pardon of high offences, 
but considering the place more fully, I 
thought it was rather to be understood, 
as relating more chiefly to those, who had, 
while in a natura] state, committed such 
things as are there mentioned; but not 
to me, who had not only received light and 
mercy, but that had, both after, and also 
contrary to that, so slighted Christ as 
Ihaddone. And now was I botha burden 
and a terror to myself ; now was I weary 
of my life, and yet afraid to die. Oh! 
how gladly now would I have been any 
body but myself! Anything but a man, 
and in any condition but my ‘own! 
for there was nothing that did pass more 
frequently over my mind, than that it 
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was impossible for me to be forgiven my 
transgressions, and to be saved from 
wrath to come. 

“And as I was thus musing, and in my 
studies, that saying came in upon me, 
‘If Thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who should stand ? but there is 
forgiveness with Thee, that Thou mayest 
be feared’ (Ps. cxxx. 3, 4). These were 
good words to me, especially the latter 
part thereof ; to wit, that there is forgive- 
ness with the Lord, that He might be 
loved, and had in reverence, for it was 
thus made out to me, ‘ That the great 
God did set so high an esteem upon the 
love of His poor creatures, that rather 
than He would go without their love, He 
would pardon their transgressions.’ 

“One day,” he continues, ‘as I was 
passing into the field, and that, too, with 
some dashes on my conscience, fearing lest 
yet aJl was not right, suddenly this sen- 
tence fell upon my soul, ‘ Thy Righteous- 
ness is in Heaven.’ And, methought, 
withal, I saw with the eyes of my soul 
Jesus Christ at God’s right hand; there 
was my righteousness. It was not my 
good frame of heart that made my right- 
eousness better, nor my bad frame that 
made my righteousness worse; for my 
Righteousness was Jesus Christ Himself, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.’ 

“Now did my chains fall off my legs 
indeed ; I was loosened from my afflic- 
tions and irons, my temptations also fled 
away, for by this Scripture (1 Cor. i. 30) 
I saw that the man Christ Jesus, as He 
is distinct from us, as touching His bodily 
presence, so He is our Righteousness and 
Sanctification before God. Here, there- 
fore, I lived for some time very sweetly 
at peace with God through Christ. Oh! 
methought Chiist! Christ! there was 
nothing but Christ that was before my 
eyes, now I could look from myself to 
Him, and could reckon, that all those 
graces of God that were now green on me, 
were like those cracked groats and four- 
pence-halfpennies that rich men carry in 
their purses when their gold is in their 
trunks at home. Oh! I saw my gold 
was in my trunk at home! In Christ my 
Lord and Saviour. Now Christ was all; 
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all my righteousness, all my sanctification, 
all my redemption. 

“At another time, yet suddenly there 
fell upon me a great cloud of darkness ; 
I was so overrun in my soul with a sense- 
less, heartless frame of spirit that I could 
not feel my soul to move or stir after 
grace and life by Christ; I was as if my 
Joins were broken, or as if my hands and 
feet had been tied and bound with chains. 
After I had been in this condition some 
three or four days, as I was sitting by the 
fire, I suddenly felt this word to sound in 
my heart, ‘I must go to Jesus.’ At this 
my former darkness fled away, and the 
blessed things of heaven were set in my 
view. Then with joy I told my wife, 
‘O now I know, I know’! But that 
night was a good night to me, I have had 
but few better. I longed for the company 
of some of God’s people, that I might 
have imparted unto them what God had 
showed me. Christ was a precious Christ 
to my soul that night ; I could scarce lie 
in my bed for joy, and peace, and triumph, 
through Christ. Hebrew xii. 22 was a 
blessed Scripture to me for many days 
together after this. 

“The words are these, ‘ Ye are come 
to Mount Sion, to the city of the living 
God, and to God the Judge of all, and ¢o 
Jesus the Mediator of the New Testament, 
and to the blood of sprinkling.’ Through 
this sentence the Lord led me over and 
over, first to this word, and then to that ; 
and showed me the wonderful story in 
every one of them. Blessed be God for 
having mercy on me!”’ 


October 15th, 17th Sunday after Trinity. 


“‘T BELIEVE . ..IN THE FORGIVENESS 
OF SINs.”’ 


From the consideration of John Bun- 
yan’s experience, these particulars arise, 
which need to be re-emphasized to every 
succeeding generation. Here at least is 
a theme which never grows old. 

Forgiveness, to give the conscience rest, 
must be founded on Justice. When David 
weakly and indulgently forgave Absalom, 
without confession or reparation of the 
wrong he had done, he inaugurated a 
policy, which led to the undoing of his 
realm; and if God were to forgive us, 
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with an easy and benign readiness, and 
without making it clear that He had been 
at pains to do so, consistently with the 
reign of His universal and eternal equity, 
there would be an incessant and un- 
appeasable fear on our part that an 
outraged Law would arise to demand 
compensation, with the alternative, if it 
were not given, of effecting the overthrow 
of the Moral Universe. Therefore we are 
comforted in knowing that God was Him- 
self just and satisfied the demands of 
Righteousness. “ He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins.’”’ He shows His 
righteousness, when passing over sins in 
His forbearance. He shows “ His right- 
eousness at this present season, that He 
might Himself be just, and the justifier 
of Him that hath faith in Jesus”’ (Rom. 
iii. 26). 

Forgiveness ts through Jesus Christ. “ Be 
it known unto you, therefore,’ said the 
Apostle, who himself had drunk deeply 
of the cup of conviction and forgiveness, 
that through this man is proclaimed unto 
you remission of sins ”’ (Acts xiii. 38). We 
can never understand what it was that 
our Saviour did for us all upon the Cross, 
but we believe that in some way He made 
a full, perfect, and sufficient satisfaction. 
and atonement for the sins of the world, 
and it is, therefore, in His name that we 
ask to be forgiven. It is with a meaning 
which the Psalmist never knew, that we 
say, “For Thy Name sake, pardon my 
iniquity for it is great.” 

Forgiveness is contingent on Confession. 
““ Tf we confess our sins, He is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins’’ (1 John i. 9). 
For a whole year David refused to confess. 
his great sin, and he tells us that so long 
as he kept silence, his bones waxed old by 
reason of his anguish of soul, and his flesh 
was consumed with fever-heat; but 
directly he said “I will confess my 
transgression unto the Lord,’ directly he 
acknowledged his iniquity and ceased to 
hide his sin, the sweet sense of forgiveness 
stole into his heart (Ps. xxxii. 5). In 
confession, which should be to God alone, 
the soul takes God’s side against itself. 
It is not necessary to wait till tears rise 
in the eyes, or strong compunction wrings 
the conscience. Sometimes we begin in 
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cold blood to confess that we have per- 
verted that which was right and it did not 
profit us, and as we proceed we are sen- 
sible of the floods of uncontrollable sorrow 
rising. But if they come not, still the 
confession is good, when the will is bent 
and broken. Tell God your fault, exten- 
uating and excusing nothing, taking all 
the blame to yourself, press out all the 
black blood, accept the most deeply- 
spoken verdict of your soul against 
itself. 

When possible Confession and Repara- 
tion to man should accompany the soul’s 
confession to God. ‘‘ When possible,” 
because it is not always legitimate or 
wise to confess everything to those who, 
but for your confession, would never have 
been acquainted with a certain form of 
evil. Under perplexing conditions of 
this kind, it is well to say to the Lord, 
that you are perfectly willing to say all 
and do all that He may require of you, 
only that He must make so clear what He 
does require, that you may know it with- 
out the least hesitation. He must go 
before you, and lead you in the way. 

The Hebrews were taught to restore the 
value of property that they had injured, 
directly or indirectly, and to add a fifth 
part (Lev. v. 16). And it is impossible 
to believe that a lower standard should 
guide our conduct in all cases, like those 
specified in the ancient law (Lev. 
vi. 1-5). 

Forgiveness is instantaneous and abso- 
lute. He pardons immediately on our 
confession and abundantly (Isa. lv. 7) ; 
He removes sin as far as dawn is from 
sunset (Ps. ciii. 12); He casts all our sins 
into the depth of the sea (Micah vii. 19). 
The most remarkable statement of all is 
that of the new covenant, as given by 
Jeremiah, and the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and evidently referred 
to by our Lord, when the cup of the 
supper was in His hand, “ their sins 
and iniquities will I remember no more ”’ 
(Heb. viii. 12). They will never be 
brought up against us, they will never be 
allowed to diminish the blessing God 
wants to bestow, they can never be men- 
tioned at the great White Throne or for 
ever. 


Forgiveness binds us to God. We fear 
to grieve Him again. The thought of 
all that we have cost Him deters us from 
doing the like again. Indeed, the memory 
of that grieved face makes us more than 
ever anxious not to crucify Him afresh, 
or put Him to an open shame. 


October 22nd, 18th Sunday after Trinity. 


‘“T BELIEVE . . . IN THE RESURRECTION 
OF THE Bopy.”’ 


The Apostle tells us that the Body of 
the Believer is a purchased possession of 
God, which waits to be redeemed from 
the power of corruption (Eph. i. 14). The 
work of our Lord, therefore, includes the 
entire nature. It is not enough for Him 
to save the soul, illuminate the mind, 
purify the affections, and indwell the 
spirit, He has set himself to fashion anew 
the body of our humiliation, that it may 
be conformed to the body of His Glory, 
according to the working, whereby He is 
able even to subject all things unto Him- 
self (Phil. iii. 21). 

The question has unceasingly been asked 
from the earliest days, ‘‘ How are the dead 
raised up, and with what body do they 
come ?”’ And the only answer is the 
analogy which the Apostle draws between 
the bare grain, which the farmer casts 
into the furrows of the earth, and its re- 
appearance in the glorious body with 
which God endows it, when the harvest 
covers the fields with waving gold. ‘So 
is also the Resurrection of the Dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory ; it is sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body. .. . 
The first man is of the earth, earthy ; 
the second man is of heaven. ... And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly’ (1 Cor. xv. 35-50). 

If we press this analogy, we must admit 
that the germ of the Risen Body is already 
within us. Before the corn of wheat falls 
into the ground to die, it still bears in its 
heart the germ of the golden-headed 
stalk: we may, therefore, confidently 
assert that now and here, whilst our body, 
which is as the seed to the essential germ, 
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is still vigorous and active, the principle, 
which is to break into such ylorious 
fruition is most certainly present. 

The analogy has been pressed home a 
point or two further by one profound 
thinker of a former generation who sug- 
gests that the decay of the outer man, like 
the dissolution of the albumindus matter 
in the seed, is really the nourishment of 
the spiritual germ, through all the ex- 
periences of physical weakening and decay. 
“‘ The germ lies hidden in the flesh of our 
mortality through what we call life: 
what we cal] death completes the process: 
the mere husk or shell within which the 
spiritual body was forming, is put off with 
painful struggle and buried away with the 
dead leaves of autumn, and in Resurrec- 
tion the Lord gives a body as it hath 
pleased Him, wherewith it may stand up 
and maintain its relations with the beings 
and objects of the celestia] sphere.”’ 

It is clear that the sacred writers can 
offer but a partial revelation of the pro- 
perties and powers of that Resurrection 
Body. These are among the thing 
which it is not lawful, nor possible, fox 
man to utter. We know but in part, and 
can but prophesy in part ; we can see some 
of the great outstanding shafts and pillars 
of truth, though we may not be able to 
descry the connecting arches which bind 
them into a symmetrical and beautiful 
structure. The images of the things in 
the heavens are revealed to us, but the 
heavenly things themselves, who can 
know. Of this at least we are sure that 
“if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have in the heavens a 
building from God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal. For in this we groan, 
longing to put on over this our dwelling- 
place from heaven, because we would not 
be unclothed, but clothed upon ”’ (2 Cor. 
v. 1-4). 

Gleams of that Resurrection Body have 
been given to human eyes. By the Risen 
Lord it was clearly apparent to those who 
had loved Him. Perhaps we get glimpses 
of it in those hours when the fires of Holy 
Love and Purity transfigure the very 
bodies of our dear ones, and shine through 
them, as through porcelain. In any case, 
we cannot doubt that we shall recognise 


again the features, the gestures, the very 
voice of our beloved. 
Daughter of Heaven! our grieving hearts 
repose 
On the dear thought that we once more shall 
see 
Thy beauty—-like Himself our Master rose— 
So shall that beauty its old rights maintain, 
And thy sweet spirit own those eyes again. 


There shall be a Resurrection of the 
unjust as well as of the just. What can 
their bodies be but the embodiments of 
the evil passions, which have wrought 
within them! But of the just the body 
shall surely be the perfect vehicle of the 
holy soul. Not tiring in service, however 
prolonged ; not failing to give expression 
to the loftiest and most ardent volitions 
of the spirit; not needing sleep or rest, 
or food; but ever lending itself to the 
impuise ot the indwelling spirit ((Ezek. i. 
12). ‘‘ When He shall be manifested, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” 


October 29th, 19th Sunday after Trinity. 


““. BELIEVE ...4IN THE LIFE EVER- 
LASTING.” 


It is clear that life everlasting is some- 
thing more than life that lasts for ever. 
Immortality, great and wonderful as it is, 
cannot exhaust the meaning of these 
words. The Greek philosophers were 
aware of the Immortality of the soul, but 
they never knew what we mean, when 
under the teaching of Christ, we profess 
our Faith in Everlasting Life. 

It is equally clear that this frequent 
phrase does not mean heaven, because, 
in several passages of the New Testament 
we are taught that our eternal life does 
not date from the moment of death, as, 
for instance, ‘“‘ He that believeth in the 
Son hath everlasting life’ (John iii. 36). 
Our everlasting life is begun, and in the 
great future, when we see all things as 
they are, we shall know that our birthday 
was not that of our physical birth, but 
of that reception by us of the Christ-life, 
which shall never cease to expand into 
the likeness of God. 

The Greek word translated everlasting, 
in the A.V., is rendered by eternal in the 
R.V. (Matt. xxv. 46). The note of duration 
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is not its prominent characteristic, 
but rather quality than quantity. It is 
What sort of Life? rather than How Long 
of Life? That this is so will be made 
clear by the citation of one familiar verse, 
“This is life eternal, that they should 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” This 
being so, we can well understand the 
words, ‘“‘ He that hath the Son hath THE 
Life” (t.e., the life, which is life indeed), 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
THE Life ” (1 John v. 12). 

Not Life. Recent physical science 
affirms that there is no such thing as dead 
matter. The head of a well-known col- 
lege in U.S.A. told me that when taking 
a walk with one of his young-woman 
students, he struck a piece of rock with his 
walking-stick, and asked her whether it 
was alive or dead. ‘“‘ Professor,” she said, 
“it’s alive.’ Matter is only a form of 
electricity, the atoms of which are Elec- 
trones. 

It is clear, however, that the rock is 
destitute of the sentient life of the dog, 
and this also is destitute of the moral life 
of the child; and this again entirely 
destitute of the spiritual life of a Moses 
or a John; and even these may be des- 
titute of a side of experience which is 
familiar enough to those who have crossed 
the border-line. It is evident, then, that 
we may enjoy the life of some lower place, 
but be entirely destitute of the life of the 
planes above. This is what the Apostle 
meant by saying, “She that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth.” You 
may be living in the world of art, or science 
or politics, and a very vivid and intense 
life it may be, and yet may never have 
entered that other kingdom, where real 
lite is alone to be found. 

The real life can only be obtained from 
the Living Christ. There has been a 
revival of late of an old suggestion that 
life may be spontaneously generated. 
This was originally the theory of Dr. 
Bastian, who filled a bottle with hay, 
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sealed it hermetically to guard against 
the inclusion of air, baked it so as to kill 
all the living germs already in the bottle, 
and found, after an interval had elapsed, 
that germs of life were still breeding life. 
But Dr. Tyndall and Dr. Dallinger proved 
that the vitality of those germs is so 
great that they wil] exist though the 
intensest heat be applied to them, and 
that, therefore, the proof-experiment of 
spontaneous generation broke down. 

Many theologians have tried to establish 
the thesis that the counterpart of spon- 
taneous generation exists in the soul of 
man, that man becomes good by akind of 
levelling-up process, and that there is no 
need for the impartation of Life from 
without. 

To this we oppose the repeated teaching 
of the New Testament, that only he who 
has received the Son of God by a living 
faith, has life. The Eternal Life, which 
was from Eternity, was manifested for 
a space in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
passed through death and resurrection, 
and now from the heart of Him who unites 
the Divine and the Human perfectly, 
waits to pour itself forth into all hearts 
that will yield to and accept it (1 John I. 
1-4). ‘‘ This is the witness, that God 
hath given to us Eternal Life, and this 
Life is in His Son” (1 John v. 11). Open 
your heart towards Christ, and you will 
receive Him, and receiving Him, live. You 
may not always be conscious of its up- 
lifting glory, but the fountain may rise up 
within you, though its waters make no 
flashing in the light, and no music as they 
fall. 

The Life which is Life Indeed. To know 
God, to live in fellowship with God, to be 
conscious that the Holy Spirit is dwelling 
within, to yearn over others and help them 
to realise themselves—this is the Eternal 
life, unto which the righteous shall go 
away (Matt. xxv. 46); and to have this 
is to have the Blessedness of Heaven 
already. 

F. B. MEYER. 


END. 


Those who ave desirous of preserving these Sunday readings in more permanent form will be glad 
to know that they will shortly be published in a book under the title of “ The Creed of Creeds.” 
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Children 


I—Ocrt. Ist, 15TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Isaiah xlii. 11: “ Let the inhabitants of 
the Rock sing.” 


DARESAY some of you wonder what 
| there is in a rock that those who live 
in it should sing. You can’t grow 
anything on a rock. It isn’t pretty ; 
it is cold, bleak, bare. If it were the 
people who live in the valleys, now, who 
were to sing—those who live where the 
green grass and the yellow corn grow— 
there would be something in it. But the 
inhabitants of the rock ? They are the 
last persons in the world you would expect 
to sing. 

Now if I were to take you to Palestine, 
you would see some valleys and plains 
where corn grows; but you would see a 
great many little towns and _ villages 
perched right up on rocks. The inhabit- 
ants find food in the valleys, but safety 
up there on the rocks. Those houses were 
many of them built at a time when might 
was right, when the whole land was full 
of thieves, and brigands, and wandering 
marauders. So the people worked in the 
valleys; but lived, for safety’s sake, on 
the rocks, where they had a strong defence 
against enemies. They found out that it 
was no use being rich unless you were 
safe: and they sang songs of thanksgiving 
in the strongholds of the rocks. 

The other day, in the City, just at the 
foot of Ludgate Hill, I wanted to cross the 
road ; and I got on to one of those little 
islands in the midst of the sea of traffic. 
The roar of that sea was all around me ; 
and yet I felt as safe as if I were in my 
study. 

They say that when Oliver Cromwell 
was at Dunbar, beleaguered by the army 
of the enemy, in a position that seemed 
desperate, he was the one man who had 
always a psalm of praise in his mouth. 
Around him, all was anxiety and peril ; 
but he knew no fear. He felt the rock 
beneath his feet ; so he could sing. 

Boys and girls, the Right is the Rock— 
God’s Right. I know it often seems to 
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you hard, and bare, and unattractive and 
severe. But I want you to believe that 
it means safety; it means shelter; yea, 
and it means a song in your hearts always. 


Il—Oct. 8, 16TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Psalm xcv. 1: “‘O come, let us sing unto 
the Lord.” 


OnE of the most wonderful things in the 
world to me is why people should sing ; 
not only speak to one another, but sing 
to one another. You know a lot of clever 
people think that once upon a time men 
and women were monkeys, and that the 
monkeys grew up to be men and women. 
But I sometimes think they must have 
been birds. There is so much of the bird 
in us ; we are so fond of singing. Nobody 
knows why a bird sings, but a great poet 
once said, 


I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnet sings. 


When the world is gay and glad and good, 
how we sing ! 

It is wonderfui, too, what this song can 
do. I have known those who have leant 
across a gate in the country, and listened 
to the nightingale, and have forgotten for 
a while all their troubles. Indeed, song 
is given us, I think, to lift us out of sorrow, 
and every now and then to stir us to 
enthusiasm. 

They say there was once a chief whose 
men were dispirited and mutinous. It 
was time they should be on the march, 
and they were ail for slinking away home. 
So he went to them, and upbraided them 
and threatened them, and exhorted them 
—but it was all in vain. Then he 
promised them rich spoil and better wages 
—but still they were unmoved. And in 
his despair there came to him a minstrel, 
saying, “‘ Let me sing to them.” So he 
began to sing and play in the camp. He 
sang of the deeds of their fathers, of the 
glory of the past, of the love of the father- 
land. Then, at last, there came a stronger 
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note still, and he sang of the duty that 
awaited them, and lo, as he finished, all 
eyes were bright, and all heads thrown 
back, and a naked sword lay in every hand. 

Wonderful is the power of music to stir 
the soul! Why do I tell you this? For 
this reason. We shall never sing so as to 
inspire others to the best service untilGod’s 
song comes home to us, and His music 
sinks into our hearts. God’s song is of 
eternal Love, and Mercy, and Righteous- 
ness, and Truth. Let us learn that song 
so that we may sing it to the world. 


I1I—Oct. 15, 17TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


I. Chronicles xxix. 18: “ Keep this for 
ever in the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart of Thy people.” 


Do you know, boys and girls, each one 
of you is fearfully and wonderfully made? 
But I think the most wonderful thing 
about you is what we call the imagination. 
You do not think you are doing anything 
wonderful when you are building castles 
in the air. And yet the architect who 
designed Windsor Castle did not do any- 
thing so wonderful as the youngest child 
here has done when he has built a castle 
in the air. You all know that when the 
Apostle John was a priso: er on the little 
island of Patmos he built not a castle, but 
a city in the air. He saw the Holy City 
descending out of Heaven from God. 
And people said, “‘ Oh, it’s only a dream ! 
It’s only a vision.” Only a vision ? 
Cities have been built and have crumbled 
to ruins; kingdoms and empires have 
risen and fallen; but John’s city in the 
air is as beautiful and as real as ever. We 
cannot forget it. It lives in the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts of our hearts. Some 
time, we say, it will be no longer in the air, 
it will be builded here on earth, and the 
people will dwell in it, and be the people 
of God. 

Now this prayer teaches you that it 
matters very much what you keep in your 
imaginations. It matters very much 
whether you fill your imaginations, or 
whether God fills it for you. It is bad for 
us when our castles in the air exist simply 
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for ourselves ; when we are always dream- 
ing of being rich and famous and popular. 
It is bad for us when we are ourselves the 
heroes of our own fancies. David prays 
that we may have something better to 
dream about than ourselves. He is like 
John. He has a vision of the worship and 
glory of God. The noblest imagination 
of the heart is that ail people should 
worship and serve God, and love and serve 
one another. So he prays to God that He 
will keep this holy ideal always in the 
imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
of His people. 

Boys and girls, you and I must pray this 
prayer when we build our castles in the 
air; let us see to it that they are not for 
selfish purposes. Let us learn to centre 
all our desires and hopes on the Kingdom 
ot God and His righteousness, and ask God 
that He will keep ever in our imaginations 
the thought that the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall reign over all mankind. 


IV—Octr. 22, 18TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Matthew xxiii. 4: “They bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men’s shoulders.” 


Matthew xi. 28: “‘ Come unto Me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I wjij 
give you rest.” 


I AM quite sure, boys and girls, that you 
have all read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ ; 
or, if you haven’t read it, you have all 
looked at the pictures, and you have all 
been sorry for the Pilgrim who had to set 
out on such a long and wearisome pilgrim- 
age with such a heavy burden bound upon 
his back, and, once or twice you remember, 
he ran a short distance upon the way, but 
he could not run far, because of the weight 
and load that tired him. Now, every one 
of you boys and girls know that if you have 
got anything big to do, something that 
requires your strength of body and mind, 
you want to feel perfectly free. When 
you boys, for instance, want to run a race, 
you throw away everything that is of any 
weight; you have the lightest clothes 
you can find, and then—now you can go 
in and do yourself and the race justice. 
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When young David would go forth to meet 
Goliath they put Saul’s. armour upon him 
to protect him, and he was almost 
smothered up in it. He had no freedom 
for his limbs. He must have felt as if he 
was carrying an armoured train, and he 
said, ‘I cannot go in this,” and he put 
it off, and went forth unburdened, unen- 
cumbered, free. Now, boys and girls, the 
Christian life is a race and a fight. Christ 
wants you to run it with free, light hearts ; 
and to be swift, nimble, fresh, eager in the 
fight ; therefore you must bear no burdens, 
carry no unnecessary weight. Jesus said 
that there were men in his day who made 
the lives of other people a burden to them 
because they gave them such a wearisome 
round of religious services and _per- 
formances to go through. ‘‘ Now,” said 
He, “‘ your Heavenly Father doesn’t want 
you to bear burdens like these. He wants 
you to be free and glad in His service 
always. Therefore,” He said, ‘ come to 
Me, ye heavy laden, and I will teach you 
a better, happier spirit, and your burden 
will roll away, and you will go upon your 
way rejoicing.” 


V—Oct. 29TH, 19TH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY 


Psalm Ixxxvi. 12: “ I will glorify Thy 
Name for evermore.” 


THERE are some bits of work, boys and 
girls, which can be done very quickly. 
You say, “I have got to do this or that ; 
but I can do it in half-an-hour,”’ and I 
come back in half-an-hour, and it is done. 
Another piece of work is bigger. A man 
is going to paint a picture. When will it 
be done ? Oh, he will take the greater 
part of the year todoit. And here is yet 
another man who is writing a great book, 
or series of books. How long will he take ? 
He says it is his life work. He will be 
thankful if he lives to finish it. Then 
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there are some works great enough to re. 
quire all our life to do them? Yes, but 
listen. There is one work that is so great 
that all this century will not be long 
enough. And all time will not be long 
enough. It is so great that it requires 
lime and eternity. What is it? It is to 
glorify God. Time and eternity are not 
too long for that. 

I saw how the butterfly with wings of 
radiant beauty spread itself in the sun- 
light. And I said, “‘ What are you doing ? 
And it said, ‘“ Glorifying the God who 
made me beautiful.’”’ And in a few hours 
it was gone. 

Again, I heard the nightingale singing. 
“What are you doing ?”’ I said. And it 
answered, “ Glorifying the God who taught 
me music.” And in a few days it was 
dead. And I heard the stars singing in 
the morning for joy. “‘ What are you 
doing ?”’ I said. ‘“‘ Glorifying God,” said 
they, ““who hath made us very good.” 
But the wise men told me that the stars 
were worlds dying or dead. Then I said, 
“Who will glorify God for evermore ?” 
And a voice said to me, “‘ This is thy work ; 
for this thou wast made—to live for ever 
and to glorify God by loving Him, and 
obeying Him, and living in the beauty of 
holiness.” 

That is why in the famous Scottish 
catechism the answer to the question, 
“‘ What is the chief end of man ? ”’ is given 
as, “‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify God,” 
and I want you boys and girls to know 
that you can only glorify your Maker truly 
as you allow Him to make you according 
to His will. The glorious pictures of 
Turner or Raphael glorify the artists. 
Great works in engineering or architecture 
endure to glorify the designer. Our lives 
are to glorify by their beauty and nobility 
the Divine Author of them. Ma‘, He make 
the chief end of your life to be His glory. 


C. SILVESTER HorRNE. 
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Take Care of Number One! 


As I passed under them I heard 

one say to the other, “ My prin- 

ciple is, Look after yourself, and 
never trouble about other people.” It 
sounded very selfish, and is the very oppo- 
site to the teaching of Jesus. Yet I expect 
the speaker was not nearly as bad as he 
seemed, and that if one of his mates was in 
trouble he would be among the first to help 
him. But it set me thinking of the old say- 
ing, “‘ Take care of Number One!” You 
may do this se/fishly, shutting your heart 
against the cry of those who are in need. 
You may do it wisely, in the way of or- 
dinary duty, as being careful for the future ; 
not like Mr. Micawber, who was always 
“waiting for something to turn up.” 
And you may do it as a religious duty, 
remembering that the care of your own 
soul is always your first charge before God. 
The Apostle John (2nd Epis. verse 8) 
wrote, ‘‘ Look to yourselves.”” He was 
warning against those who deceive. You, 
my dear children, must “look to your- 
selves’’ lest you be led astray from the 
way that is true and good. 

In a cheap lodging house there was an 
old man, the very picture of misery, who 
freely told the story of his misdeeds. 
Someone who was listening said, ““ You 
don’t seem to have prospered much in 
your way of living.” “No,” he said, “I 
have not. If I had worked half as hard 
at doing right as I have at doing wrong I 
should have made a fortune. The devil 
has paid me in his owncoin. And my 
worst punishment is in being what I am.”’ 
There was a man who had not taken care 
of Number One. 

“Look to yourselves’’ in respect to 
your body. Believe that health is a 
sacred charge. “Glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God’s,” 
says St. Paul. Therefore keep away from 
certain pleasures which sparkle and glitter 
in the imagination of young people, but 
which tend to weaken and dishonour 
the temple of the body. ‘Look to 
yourselves’’ in respect to your mind. 
Read what will enrich you. Don’t feed 


ix men were painting a shop-front. 


the mind with scraps and scrapings of 
a thoughtless world. Paxton Hood, 
writing on the mental habits of different 
nations, said they may be judged by the 
food they eat. You would not expect 
refinement and grace in Esquimo who feed 
on whale-blubber and drink seal-oil. Nor 
need we expect to find nobility of mind 
in people who feed on literary garbage. 
Charles Lamb used to say that he always 
liked to “ say grace ’’ before opening a good 
book. Be careful what you read. Take 
care of Number One! In seeking for a 
book don’t be like a dog at a dustbin. 
Take the best, and let the ashes and the 
offalalone! ‘‘ Look to yourselves ’”’ in re- 
spect to your good name. It is worth while 
preserving a reputation without a stain. 
That was a fine motto of the old knights, 
“Sans peur et sans reproche.” Fearless 
and unsoiled! ‘‘ A good name is rather to 
be chosen than great riches.” Never 
despise the good opinion of just men and 
honourable women, and never be anxious 
to be esteemed by the unworthy. 

But the most important thing of all is 
to “‘ Take care of Number One ”’ in respect 
to character. Character is your only real 
property—the only thing you can and 
must carry with you to another world. 
Gather up, therefore, whatever will help 
in the forming of a noble and beauti- 
ful character; gather up the golden 
thoughts of the beautiful literature, and 
the golden principles of the Christian 
society amid which we live. As the 
Apostle has said, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 


report . . .think on these things.” 
Take care of Number One! Who ought 
to be Number One to us? Who but He 


who is the First and the Last, the Begin- 
ning and the End? And so I assure you 
that to give Jesus the first place always 
is the best way to “ Take care of 
Number One.” 


EDWIN J. DUKEs. 








Men and Movements 


I—Peace and Goodwill 


HE autumn season has been rich in 

events which make for the com- 

mon wealth of nations and mark 

a step towards that happy con- 

summation of which Tennyson dreamed : 

“The parliament of man, the tederation 
of the world.” 

The new friendship between the two 
great Western nations has been signalized 
and we trust cemented by the visit of the 
French sailors to our shores, who in the 
demonstrations of welcome and cordial 
respect which they won might truly have 
said: ‘‘I came, saw and conquered.” 

The visit proved that it is just as easy 
for people to exchange love as cherish 
hatred and a great deal more pleasant and 
profitable. France and Great Britain 
have for centuries looked at each other 
across the narrow channel which separates, 
with eyes of suspicion and antagonism. 
It has almost been a religion to believe 
that they were and must be natural 
enemies, and that pagan faith has been 
stoutly maintained on a hundred and more 
battlefields. Now the two peoples have 
shaken hands and looked into each other’s 
eyes and seen a bit of God’s truth there and 
perhaps discovered also what fools they 
have been for quarrelling so long and 
bitterly. Truly the world does move, 
though slowly, towards the better days. 
May these nations never go back from the 
good path which they have now found. A 
permanent good understanding between us 
and our nearest neighbour would render 
incalculable service to the cause of peace 
throughout the world. 

The visit of a British squadron to the 
Baltic has contributed almost  un- 
expectedly in the same direction. Some 
of us thought it inopportune and feared 
that it might be taken in ill part by Ger- 
many, whilst the fire-eaters and war-scare 
mongers of the Press in both countries 
predicted and perhaps hoped that it would 
cause additions’ roots of bitterness to 


spring up. They have been disappointed. 
The Germans have had good sense enough 
to understand that nothing but friendli- 
ness was intended and they have given our 
ships and men a. courteous and almost 
hearty welcome. May it help to put an 
end to the suspicious bickerings and 
recriminations which have been industri- 
ously kept up by the least reputable section 
of the Press on both sides the German 
Ocean. God has joined the British and 
German people in friendship by making 
them close kinsmen in race religion, 
intellectual gifts and moral qualities; a 
conflict between them would be nothing 
short of insanity and ought to be beyond 
thought. 

But these incidents were nearly forgotten 
in the far greater event which made the 
whole civilized world glad a month ago. By 
the time that the September number of 
this magazine reached the reader, terms of 
peace had been agreed to by Russia and 
Japan, and it was known that the long and 
hideous conflict for the mastery of the 
East had terminated. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it was like lifting a night- 
mare from the heart and conscience of 
humanity. The war will have cost in one 
way and another not far short of half a 
million lives and waste of treasure incal- 
culable, though that is of small conse- 
quence compared with the suffering and 
bloodshed. It has exhibited the horrors 
of war on a colossal scale never before 
equalled and given: civilization an object 
lesson in the meaning of militaryism and 
huge armaments which it will not soon 
forget. In fact the fierce war spirit has 
been quenched for the time and we would 
gladly believe if we could that it will never 
have a revival. It was the universal 
desire for the restoration of peace that 
helped Presiden: Roosevelt to bring the 
hostile powers into conference, and render 
his great service to humanity. It is 
questionable whether Russia and Japan 
would have sheathed their swords if the 
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nations had not supplicated for it with one 
voice. The world’s conscience has been 
deeply moved and if it does not go to 
sleep again, we shall have no other great 
war for a long time to come. 


Il—Japan and Christianity 


THESE p ges are no place for a discussion 
of the political issues of the struggle which 
has now been decided, but there is a-reli- 
gious aspect of the question which Chris- 
tian men will not overlook unless they are 
guilty of strange thoughtlessness. Japan 
has become the mistress of the Eastern 
seas. An Asiatic people have stepped to 
the forefront of civilization and proved 
themselves equal in manifold directions to 
the best of the European nations. They 
have secured a position of immense poli- 
tical and moral weight and the whole of 
the Eastern races, comprising far more 
than half the human family, will look to 
Japan as their pioneer teacher and model. 
This is a fact which vitally affects Christen- 
dom, and which will exercise a powerful 
influence on the world-shaping of the 
twentieth century. Our sympathies have 
been with Japan in the conflict. We think 
that the war was not sought but forced 
upon her, and we are glad that victory has 
fallen on the side of justice. Moreover, 
the Japanese have won our admiration by 
the display of qualities which place them 
on a high moral level. They have given 
an example to Christendom of courage, 
self-sacrifice, patience, humane sentiments, 
and not least of modesty and moderation 
in the hour of success. We might almost 
say of them in the words of the Divine 
Teacher: ‘‘ Thou are not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 

Yet we must not forget that in religion 
they have little in common with us. The 
Buddhist faith, with a strong infusion of 
intellectual agnosticism, holds the mind 
and heart of Japan and the vail of dark- 
ness is spread thick over the eyes of its 
people. In fact the victory just won is 
the triumph of a heathen people over a 
professedly Christian nation, and the 
possible consequences suggest many 
serious thoughts. Surely the voice of 
prayer should be heard in every Christian 
sanctuary, home and heart, supplicating 


for the turning of Japan to Christ, and 
just as surely our missionary agencies in 
that land and China should be increased 
tenfold. For in spite of all that has hap- 
pened we believe more confidently than 
ever that the sacred cause of humanity, 
and the real progress of the world depend 
upon the spread of Christian truth, and 
the unceasing expansion of the Saviour’s 
Kingdom. The Japanese have shown 
how prompt they are to receive the enlight- 
ment of literature and science, and may we 
not reasonably hope that their eyes will be 
equally prompt to discern the Higher light 
when the Christian world shows it to them 
in a pure and zealous spirit. 


II—What is Wrong? 


THE silly season as the newspaper 
world calls it, has produced the usual crop 
of discussions on topics grave and gay, 
discussions which are generally more 
amusing than edifying, and do not carry 
us far forward on the road to wisdom and 
perfection. As a rule they give to the 
faddist, the pessimist and the man of one 
idea a much coveted opportunity to reach 
the ear of the public, which is denied when 
the newspapers are occupied with more 
exciting things; and this applies parti- 
cularly to the correspondence which has 
been going on at length on the question, 
“What is Wrong ?”’ . It was started by 
a writer who signs himself ‘“ Heretic,” 
though if we may judge by his second letter, 
he hardly deserves that name. He asks 
the cause of the intense unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which are found in all sorts of 
minds and all classes of men? There is 
a pervading sense of weariness and satiety, 
a lack of hopefulness, a dearth of joy, and 
a deep rooted conviction that things are 
utterly wrong and perhaps ourselves as 
much as anything else—can anyone tell us 
how and why things are wrong and what 
would put them right ? 

The answers have been varied, and a 
few of them sensible, but the greater 
number of them have come from the men 
of one idea who think that they have 
found in their specific fad the panacea of 
human ills. The socialist is largely to the 
front attributing all the miseries of human- 
ity to Individualism. The ardent temper- 
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ance man writes to prove that the brewer 
and beer are at the bottom of all the 
wrong. Another writer puts it all down 
to the millionaire and selfish capitalist, 
and several correspondents find the root of 
the mischief in the iniquitous land laws. 
One thinks that a Conservative govern- 
ment is responsible for it all, and another 
is of opinion that if the archbishops, 
bishops and overpaid clergy would distri- 
bute their incomes among the poor, every- 
thing would come right as by a miracle. 

Indeed we are forcibly reminded of an 
incident in the French Revolution as 
described by Thomas Carlyle. All Paris 
was crying out, ‘“‘ we must have the knaves 
arrested,” “ Arrest the knaves and every- 
thing will be right,” and Carlyle drily adds, 
“But no one proposed to have himself 
arrested.” 

Yet if things are wrong it is chiefly— 
not entirely—in the hearts and lives of 
those who sadly feel them wrong. 
“Heretic” plainly hints that sin is the 
chief cause of it, and thereby plainly 
proves that he is no heretic. Men are 
boldly denying the fact of sin, or striving 
to forget it, and conscience is too honest 
and the fact too stubborn for that ; hence 
comes the inward conflict and unrest. 
Moreover the heart is not right with God, 
and other things are always wrong until 
that be made right. Men have put God 
out of their lives. They do not believe 
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that they are under His just, careful,” 
fatherly government. Their lives are self- 
ordered, and that sort of ordering never 
yields peace. Further, most men are 
pursuing happiness and deliberately pro- 
claiming that as the chief end of life and 
happiness only comes to those who forget 
all about it in doing the works of God. 

The Bible explained why things are 
wrong a long time ago when it said, “‘ He 
that will save his life shall lose it,” and no 
better anwser will ever be found. 

Yet allowing all this I am not prepared 
to admit that the sense of unrest, dis- 
satisfaction and general wrongness is so 
universal as this correspondence declares. 
I know scores, nay, hundreds of men and 
women who have little or no part in all 
this weariness and gloom. They are 
living, so far as tempted mortals can, 
according to the will of God, leaning on 
His tender care and happy under His 
kindly rule. They share His kindly pity 
for the suffering, and they are active in 
unselfish ministries and doing their little 
best to set the wrongness of the world 
right. So far as I know these people have 
taken little part in the correspondence. 
Why should they ? They do not under- 
stand the sourness of mind which has 
found expression in it. In their hearts 
there is always a well spring of joy. 


J. G. GREENHOUGH. 
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Tommy and the Treasure Elephant 
A is elephant was a mammoth beast ; 


he walked slowly, as is the manner 

of elephants, and silently, as is 

also their custom, which in .this 
case was a fortunate thing, for all over 
India, in old time cities, on white trunk 
roads, in jungles, and in villages, were 
dark-skinned men with angry faces, on 
the alert to plunder, imprison, kill. 

For it was the time of the Indian 
Mutiny; Hindustan was like unto an 
enormous spider’s web, in which the 
English were the flies, and the mutineers 
the spidets. 

This, was why Purvis the Red Coat, and 
his few comrades marched along so 
silently, without song, word (except when 
needful) or whistle. 

They were flies—that is Briti: h soldiers ; 
the “ Beast with the hand between the 
eyes”’ bore the treasure of a rebellious 
Rajah, and the spiders were lying in wait, 
the entire country over. 

The Warder of the Treasure kept a 
brave front, but all the same he greatly 
doubted if he would ever walk the streets 
of the little saddle-making town again ; 
and he found himself thinking of Lad 
Lorry and Girl Gertie—wondering if he 
would kiss their rosy faces once more. 

Rubies, diamonds, emeralds, pearls, 
golden bangles, silver vessels, all were on 
the elephant’s back, and Purvis found 
himself wishing that the treasures were 


petween Che dark ana the daylight, 
When the night iy beginning to lower, 
omer & pause in the dayy occupation, 
That if known ay the Children, Hour. 


back in the Indian Palace, and he himself 
with his comrades, round a camp-fire. 

“Will, there’s one comfort,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely to’ his chum, Will Gutter- 
idge, ‘‘ We’ve got our hands choke full— 
we couldn’t possibly guard another 
treasure.”’ 

“Right you are,”’ whispered Will. 

Yet, as it happened, they were both 
wrong—their hands could be even fuller ! 
—a pink and white treasure—a baby—was 
waiting for them... . 

The elephant treasury went majesti- 
cally down a long, dusty road for miles, 
then made what is called a detour (that 
is a turning out of the way) to avoid a 
native village. After a time the party 
came to a clump of date-palm trees, and 
under one of them lay a dusky woman 
Ayah, with a white baby girl—blue-eyed, 
fair-haired—beside her. 

“Taisy, won’t ’00 wake up ?”’ said the 
little one, stroking the cold dark cheek, 
but there was no response. The faithfu 
nurse Jay still, and Purvis, stooping over 
her, said that she had been shot—had 
without doubt been escaping with her 
charge, and had been fired at by a rebel. 

“What shall we do?” asked Gutter- 
idge, in perplexity. 

“Take the child and make the best of 
our way along, Will,” said Purvis sturdily. 
“Here, little one, come on.” 

“He held out his arms, and the baby 
nestled up to him. 

“Take Tanna, too,” she lisped, but 
Purvis knew that God had taken Tanna, 
and put his strong arms round her, and 
put her beside the mahout (driver) on the 
big beast’s back.” 

Then he whispered : “ Don’t ’oo speak, 
lovey. I'll give ’oo sweeties byne bye.” 

““Me want Tanna,” lisped Miss Baby, 
but the elephant lifted up its cushiony 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


feet, and the party went on with the 
Rajah of Sampootra’s treasure and... 
Daisy. 

Night came. Teinder stopped; his 
guardians did the same. Purvis lit a fire, 
because of the wild animals, and had a 
short nap with some mother’s darling 
cuddled up close to him, under his red 
jacket. 

The men round the camp-fire watched 
by turns as the others slept, and each 
sleeper took care of the pretty child. 

We have all seen a sleeping babe— 
watched the smile on the innocent face, 
seen the dimpled hands, curled up, as if 
they wanted to fight, watched the 
“ darlint ” sleep, as if it had worked for 
all creation. 

Morning came. The Treasure-Elephant 
went on again; the tiny girl it carried 
slept and woke by turns, until Delhi was 
reached. 

There the siege was raised—was over ; 
the English had blown up the old, red 
walls, the king was a prisoner in hi; 
palace, the redjackets held the town. 

Into the city went the Treasure-Ele- 
phant, and its guardians. All were tired : 
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the heavy-treading beast, Purvis, his 
comrades, and the White Treasure, as the 
faithful mahout styled it. 

As they passed The Residency, a lady 
at one of the windows cried, ‘“‘ Why, 
there’s my brother Cedric’s little girl!” 
and then an Englishwoman darted into 
the street and took Daisy into her arms. 

Purvis saluted. ‘“‘ Ma’am,” said he, 
“Here’s the Rajah’s treasure, and here’s 
some English sahib’s.” 

“Yes, my brother’s. He is one of the 
defenders of G Ella, his wife, must 
have died whilst the place was under fire, 
and she and Scrinia must have been trying 
to escape. You have been the Warden, 
Corporal Purvis, of a double treasure, 
and will have a double blessing.” 

And so Purvis had. For they covered 
his manly breast with medals, he lived for 
years respected in his native town, 
and when the boys and girls saw 
him the former said, ‘‘ Look, look! That’s 
the man who guarded the Rajah’s 
treasure.” 

But the girls said, “‘ See, see, that’s the 
soldier who took care of the Baby.” 

N. RYEMAN. 








Prisoners of War 












THE great Lord Falkland had a pleasant 


wit. “I pity unlearned gentlemen on 
a rainy day,” was one of his memorable 
sayings. 


* * 

I like to think of that great saying of 
Thomas Lynch, the poet-preacher of Non- 
conformity, who declared that we need 
the storms of life in order to find out 
the strength of the anchor which binds 
our souls to things not seen as yet, which 
though invisible are eternal. 

* * * 

Books ‘are described by William de 
Britaine in that quaint and almost for- 
gotten volume of “‘ Counsels’”’ published 
centuries back, as “‘ materials towards the 
structure of a beautiful palace of thought.” 
Some books, perhaps, but assuredly not 
the majority that are in the market to-day. 

* * * 

I was on a journey once amongst the 
mountains of Auvergne and the road 
twisted and turned, and seemed so inter- 
minable that at last I grew impatient. 
The driver looked over his shoulder and 
exclaimed good-humouredly, “ You cannot 
make the roads go as they please, when 
they run amongst the mountains ’—a 
remark which is capable of other, and 
less material, applications. 

* * * 

Ambition may carry a man far, in 
certain directions, but not in art. A 
great painter—it is Rousseau who tells the 
story accus- 
tomed to the studio, that at length he 
flattered himself that he could excel his 
master, who was a man of genius. He 
tossed off his livery, and with it his living. 
Henceforth, he proudly determined to 
live by his art. He never reached the 
Louvre. A sign post on the way thither 
exhausted his gift. He himself may stand 
as a sign post to the vain-glorious—to 
point a moral, as well as to adorn a tale. 





: 





One of the great masters of the art of 
conversation was unquestionably Dr. 
Johnson. The burly old moralist of Fleet 
Street was once persuaded to define what 
he regarded as the essentials of good talk. 
He said that knowledge stood first; a 
man must understand what he was talking 
about. Next, if anyone was to talk well, 
he must have at command the resources 
of the language. But beyond .all else, the 
speaker must possess imagination in order 
to place matters in a new and picturesque 
light. Finally, he must not be deficient 
in presence of mind, and ought, moreover, 
to be determined that he will not be 
overcome by momentary embarrassment 
or passing failure. 


* * * 


One of the red-letter days of my life 
was spent in a room overlooking the 
Church of the Madelaine in Paris. It was 
crowded with books—old and new, and 
at a desk sat, by the window, an eager, 
alert, man, old in years, young in heart. 
It was Jules Simon, pupil of Victor Cousin, 
friend of Barthélemy St. Hilaire, and 
colleague of Thiers. He seemed to possess 
the secret of eternal youth, so quick in 
intellectual sympathy, so full of swift 
enthusiasm was he for all that was passing 
in the world of thought! He impressed 
me as a supremely honest man with the 
courage of his convictions, and a quiet 
scorn for consequences in their frank 
expression. He described Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution” in a memorable 
phrase. He called it ‘“‘ The French Revo- 
lution in a succession of magic lantern 
slides.” When I rose to go he gave me 
a card on which he wrote his name, and 
the date of my visit to the Place Made- 
laine, and underneath he wrote what he 
termed the motto of his life—‘ Faire le 
bien, récolter la calomnie, et se confider 
a Dieu.” 

















‘As <T MAY BREATHE, hee 
_ FROM THE LIT SEA BENEATH 
Fa aor oF REST AND OF LOVE. 
D THE CRIMSON PALL OF EVE MAY FALL 
ae THE DEPTH OF HEAVEN ABOVE. 





Isabel Dobie. 
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Tue Lake Dis- 
trict is classic 
ground to all 
lovers of Eng- 
lish literature. 
The grandeur 
and charm of its 
scenery represents only half of its appeal, 
its “ Literary Celebrities” add to it the 
more intimate charm which is associated 
with human nature in its most attractive 
aspects. Mr. Sessions in this unpretending 
volume makes no claim to original research. 
He is a lover of literature, and the book 
has been written during the leisure hours 
of a busy life. It may be added at once 
that it is written with sense and sensibi- 
lity, and shows on every page wide reading 
in the fascinating realm of biography. 
We get in its pages vivid pen-and-ink 
sketches of Wordsworth and Southey, 
Coleridge and De Quincy, ‘‘ Christopher 
North,” and John Ruskin, as well as a 
number of less celebrated people like 
Hartley Coleridge, Gerald Massey, and 
Thomas Arnold.. Not famous men alone 
but distinguished women as well, are 
brought upon the scene, notably Har- 
riet Martineau and Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
There is a great deal of delightful gossip 
in the book, and much of it is of rare 
literary flavour. Take the description, 
for instance, of Hartley Coleridge, whose 
portrait we reproduce. Everyone is aware 
how tragical his life was in its final stages. 
Mr. Sessions calls him with truth one 
of the most pathetic figures in English 
literature. 

“ At six years of age he removed with 
his family to Keswick. Here for a season 
the two households of Coleridge and 





“ Literary Celebrities of the English Lake Dis- 
trict,’’ by Frederick Sessions, F.R.G.S. Illustra- 
ted. Elliot Stock, London (6s.) 


LevERS' OUEST 


Southey dwelt in Greta Hall, an occur- 
rence which seems in many ways to have 
remarkably influenced his career. Those 
who came in contact with him at this 
place speak of him as pouring forth, with 
flashing eyes, strange speculations far 
beyond his years, and weaving wild in- 
ventions. His dreamy boyhood was va- 
ried by another stay in London, or a visit 
to Bristol, in both which places further 
mundane knowledge was acquired, only 
to be forthwith transmuted into the 
visions which filled his mental life. Un- 
dersized in body, of promising intellect 
from childhood, of child-like simplicity in 
character, devoid of self-control, and 
over-mastered by the alcoholic habit as 
his father was by the opium habit, he is 
at once pitiable, excusable, and lovable. 
As you ride from Ambleside to Grasmere, 
you pass a low cottage on your right, just 
beneath Nab Scarr, where the young 
farmer and his wife lived who cared so 
unselfishly for him and for his comfort 
and welfare. It is locally known as 
“Coleridge’s Cottage.’ Here he lived in 
later manhood, followed and _ brought 
home tenderly when he had wandered 
away, and writing prose essays and sweet 
sonnets in hours of freedom from his 
besetment.”’ But enough of such memo- 
ries. The book lends itself to quotation 
on nearly every page, for it conjures up 
with happy art visions of all the men 
and women of light and leading whom 
we have named and other people of less 
distinction, who were their friends: and 
helpers in hours of ease, or years of 
strenuous toil. But here it is enough to 
let Mr. Sessions spea« for himself once 

ae ©. anterbury —A Historic saland Topographical 
Account of the City,” written by J. Charles Cox, 
11.D. Tustrated by B. C. Boulter. Methuen 
& Co. London (6s.) 
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THE BOOK-LOVERS’ QUEST 


more: “This lovely land of lake and 
mountain, dale and fell, is too full of 
literary and artistic memories, as wel! as 
ethnological and historic associations for 
anything to be given in great detail. 
Over and above the beauty of its scenery 
and the wealth of its natural productions, 
it offers to the traveller such visions and 


glimpses of eminent men and women in 

the world of letters as no other spot in 

the British Isles 

can show. Al- AA ARETE 
most every vil- | j gerne eae ela 
lage and hamlet : 


has some con- 
nection with a de- 
parted worthy of 
whom it is still 


proud. Not to 
speak for the 


moment of the 
relation of Kes- 
wick to Coleridge 
and Southey, or 
of Grasmere to 
De Quincey, and 
the Wordsworths 
or of Coniston to 
Ruskin, of Am- 


bleside to the 
Arnolds, and 
Windermere to 
‘Christopher 
North,’ we have 
road-side cot- 
tages, pleasant 


villas, and town 
houses laying 
claim to special 
distinction _be- 
cause someone of 
whom the nation is proud was born, or 
lived, or died there.” There .are portraits 
in the volume—some of them little known 
and a great many pictures of places which 
are rich in the poetry of literary associa- 
tion. Altogether a delightful book to 
pack into the portmanteau of those who 
are fortunate to have in prospect a senti- 
mental pilgrimage to the Playground of 
England. 

There is scarcely a city in England with 
greater historical interest than ‘ Canter- 
bury,” or one which is more indissolubly 
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linked with the dramatic annals of the 
Making of England. Dr. Charles Cox has 
ransacked the literature which has grown 
around the ancient and august annals 
of the metropolitan city of English 
Christianity ; he knows every nook and 
corner of the place, and every incident in 
its association with the growth of Church 


and State. Dr. Cox is a well-equipped 
archeologist, and he writes with the 
restraint as well 
as with the know- 


~  ledgeofascholar, 
but the book has 
other claims: it 
is full of living 
interest and pic- 
torial charm. It 
traces the growth 
of the city from 
its veiled and far- 
off beginnings ; 
it describes its 
memorable place 
in the history of 
religion and 
learning; it brings 
upon the scene 
the great person- 
ages who domi- 
nated not merely 
its life, but the 
life of the nation 
which in a sense 
it represented. 
We get in these 
pages in short, 
living pictures of 
ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern 
Canterbury, the 
city of St. Augustine, of Archbishop 
Wareham, and of Archbishop Benson. 
Every aspect of the erection and 
the enrichment of the stately Cathe- 
dral is described, but the other 
churches, retigious houses, and _hospi- 
tals which grew up under the shadow 
of that noble pile are not forgotten. 
Canterbury was once a fortified city, for it 
held its treasures when the clash of arms 
was in the land. It was a place of pil- 
grimage, too, a circumstance which the 
genius of Chaucer has immortalised, for 
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the martyrdom of Thomas a Becket drew 
for ages the devout to its gates. ‘‘ Can- 
terbury retained the whcle of its seven 
old gates longer than any other English 
medieval town, but- all of them have 
disappeared save the entrance from the 
London road called the West Gate. This 
well-placed and effective gateway was 
considered by far the most important 
entrance to the city, as through its portals 
passed the largest and most continuous 
stream of pilgrims. Whether viewed 
from outside or inside the city, this well- 
built gate, with its circular flanking tower, 
presents a handsome and dignified appear- 
ance. The chamber over the actual 
gateway was for a long time used as a 
town prison, and within it is a small 
strong room of massive timbers and iron 
clamps, for the close confinement of spe- 
cial criminals, and used at a later date 
as the condemned cell.’”’ Dr. Cox tells 
us of the association of Canterbury with 
the kings of England, and _ recounts 
dramatic stories of stately pageants of 
more than passing significance. He 
reminds us of its old inns, and amongst 
them the one which Charles Dickens has 
immortalised in the pages of ‘‘ David 
Copperfield.” He recalls the fact that 
more than three centuries ago one of our 


great English poets, Christopher Marlowe, 
was born in Canterbury, a writer who 
suggested to Goéthe the idea of ‘‘ Faust.” 
In more recent times it ha_ had its 
painter as well as its poet, fr it was 
only yesterday, so to speak, that the 
gentle presence of Sidney Cooper vanished 
from its quaint and picturesque streets. 
Apart from the Cathedral, the city is rich 
in architectural glories ; many of the old 
houses which recall the days of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts still exist—memorials of 
centuries when prosaic utility did not spell 
the last word in the building of dwelling 
places. The book is admirably illustrated 
with pen-and-ink drawings, delicate and 
artistic in themselves, and full of poetry by 
Mr. Boulter, and it alsocontains an admir- 
able plan of the city, and what ought never 
to be omitted from a practical hand-book, a 
copious index, which makes every part of 
the well-written narrative instantly acces- 
sible to the modern man in a hurry—if 
such a person finds his way to Canterbury 
—to getat the essential facts. If all the 
volumes of this new and attractive series 
on Ancient Cities are as well written as 
this admirable handbook to Canterbury 
Messrs. Methuen will have placed lovers 
of historical and topographical research 
under a lasting debt of gratitude. 


MPU 


Preeterita 


By THE BisHop of DuRHAM 


THE memories of our vanish’d spring 
Are safe with Time’s Eternal King ; 
Those treasures underneath His wing 
He keepeth : 
The Spirit of the Past is fled, 
But only homeward to its bed ; 
It is not lost, it is not dead, 
But sleepeth. 
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O Day most calm, most bright, 
The week were dark but for thy light! 
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By 
W. Teignmouth Shore 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A fresh and altogether delightful 
little book. The story develops on what 
we may term a tissue and succession of 
pleasant surprises. The trader, his good- 
natured wife, and eleven daughters, are 
really delightful people to meet, and the 
record of their doings in ‘“‘ The Talking 
Master ” form as attractive and delightful 
a story as the most extgeant reader could 
desire.””—Datly Telegraph. 

“As clever and farcical as one of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s plays.”—The Queen. 

“‘ Full of freshness and fun. A refresh- 
ing book to read.”—Bookman. 








ISBISTER AND COMPANY: 1 AMEN CORNER, 
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You can get on without money, 
but you cannot get on without health. 
Folks don’t lose health all at once; 
the beginning is generally in’ some 
form of Stomach or Liver trouble. A 
proper remedy at the right »moment 
would have saved many a life, and 
a vast amount of suffering; 

The effects of indigestion are‘legion ; 

here are a few :— 
INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, SICK- 
NESS, WIND, ACIDITY, BILIOUS- 
NESS, FULNESS, LIVER COM- 
PLAINT, SPASMS, PAINS ROUND 
THE HEART, CONSTIPATION, 
DIZZINESS, PAINS IN THE LOINS, 
DEBILITY, NERVOUS DEPRES- 
SION, BRAIN FAG, etc. 


Do you suffer from any of them ? 
If so, don’t wasté a moment, but get 
the mischief corrected at once. 


There is no remedy under the sun 
like Dr. Scott’s Bilious and . Liver 
Pills for speedily correcting all 
disorders of the Liver, Stomach, 
Kidneys, and Blood. They bring 
back that buoyant sense of perfect 
health which to any man, woman, 
or child is an infinitely greater boon 
than a hoard of gold. 

Scott’s Pills are sold by ail Chemists, 
1/1} and 2/9 per Box, done up in 
green wrapper. 


NOTE THAT. 


DY of 0) hy KS 





PILLS 
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A ROMANCE OF MODERN NORMANDY 


BY 
E. A. GILLIE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Miss Gillie writes freshly and pleas- 
antly, and puts plenty of solid, good work 
into her book.””—Morning Leader. 

“‘ The story is charming throughout.” — 
Arbroath Guide. 


IsBIisTeR & Company, 1 AMEN Corner, Lonpon, E.C. 


























with milk, forms a dainty, delicious, 
and most easily digested cream. E UJ T T E R S C 0 T G & 
Infants thrive on it, and delicate or ‘ 
aged persons enjoy it. (Rengers Food is (The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
Sold in tins b G27 
Cc Shoal <a Daally, wefioddeme, 
everywhere. Congcheonerg/ t 


Mauuactory, London, W.C. - 
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